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Ditto ROTARY pubLECATOR 


2. Fastest gelatine duplicator made—one hundred copies 
3. Produces up to 250 bright copies from one original. 4, Operates with either bond or coated 
6. Copies all or any part of the information. 7. Re- 


8. Reproduces any combination of pencil, pen and ink, typewritten or 
10. Photographically 


12. Extremely simple to operate—a child can 


1. Entirely automatic—self.- -feeding, self-ejecting. 
per minute. 
papers. 
produces eight colors in one operation. 
printed work in one operation. 
accurate. 
run it. 


The same revolutionary features that make the new 
Ditto Rotary Duplicator intensely interesting to office 
managers make it interesting to you. Every day, 
Ditto further consolidates its place in industry. 
Every day, careful training in its use and operation 
becomes more essential as a part of commercial 
school training. 


Prospective students know Ditto’s place in business 
as the most modern duplicating method. They want 
a course of instruction in its application and use— 
and they'll enroll at the commercial school offering 
such a course. 


5: De livers copies smooth and absolutely flat. 


9. Completely eliminates stencils, carbon and type. 
11. Copies cost less than five cents per hundred. 


Ditto is valuable to you not only as laboratory equip- 
ment, but because of its savings of time, labor and 
money in the school office; effecting immediate 
economies in payroll and supply bills; simplifying 
the preparation of bulletins, reports, card records, 
lists, office forms, and paper work of all kinds. 


Our special booklet, “Ditto, Its Use and Operations’, 
contains a thorough complete course in the many 
uses of Ditto, and in how to apply that usefulness. 
A sample copy will be sent free to any teacher. 
Just write us, stating your name, position and name 
of school. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2261 West Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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To Men Who Want to Be 


WELL OFF by 19354 








HIS is a personal message to 

the man who wants to win a 
secure place for himself in the 
next five years. 

It is a message to the man who 
feels that he should be earning 
several thousand dollars more a 
year, but simply lacks the confi- 
dence necessary to command one 
of the bigger places in business. 

Business conditions have radi- 
cally changed in the last few 
years. The old rules no longer 
work. There is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. New in- 
fluences are at work everywhere. 
There is a new sales strategy; 
there are new production meth- 
ods, a new export situation, new 
methods of determining security 
prices, a wave toward bigger con- 
solidations—in short, a new Era 
of Business. 

Systems may crack in times 
like these, but individuals can go 
ahead just the same. 

Many men are finding the an- 
swer to their problems in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
new Service for business men. 
Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business 
brains in the country, this new 
Service is the most comprehen- 
sive, tangible help available to ex- 


ecutives in meeting the difficult 
business conditions of today. 

Among the business leaders 
who have contributed to this new 
Service are such prominent ex- 
ecutives as: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Bruce Barton, Dr. Julius Klein, 
Hon. Will H. Hays, and many 
others equally famous. 

Can any ambitious man fail to 
get something of value from con- 
tact with minds like these? Here 
are a few examples, selected from 
many hundreds, showing how this 
organized knowledge is translated 
into added earning power: 





To the Teacher 


This advertisement, while pri- 
marily addressed to business men, 
is published in this Journal in the 
belief that teachers will welcome 
the opportunity it presents of 
acquainting themselves with the 
type of training the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute now offers to 
business executives. 

The booklet mentioned else- 
where on this page will be sent 
gladly to teachers upon request. 
It may serve to answer the ques- 
tion that so often confronts the 
teacher: “What does the business 
man want us to teach?” 











CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary 
$6,000; now Vice-president and 
General Manager, salary 


$18,000. 


CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; 
now Regional Manager, salary 
$15,000. 


CASE 3. Production Manager, 
salary $6,000; now President, 
salary $21,600. 


We invite you to send for the 
facts in an interesting booklet 
called “What an Executive Should 
Know.” It is a book that should be 
read by every man who expects to 
win a prominent place for himself 
in the next few years. It is well 
worth a half hour of your time. 

The book will be sent you by 
mail, without charge, if you will 
simply mail the coupon. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
645 Astor Place, New York City. (In 
Canada, address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Lid., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep withoutcharge. 


Busines- 
Position 


Business 
Address 








The old rules of business no longer 
work. Send for the booklet which tells 
how you can learn the new rules 
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For Your “Beginning Students in Accounting Use 
Walton Constructive Accounting 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING is the product of many years of teaching and pub- 
lic accounting experience, and presents accounting principles and procedure in a simple, 
logical manner. 

The Lectures are clearly written—no ambiguities exist to raise confusing questions in the 
student’s mind—and the various subjects are treated in logical sequence. Principles are 
not dogmatically stated, but are followed by the reason or logic on which the principles 
are based. Procedure is definitely outlined, step by step, and fully illustrated by practi- 
cal, concrete cases. The problems, theory questions, and the laboratory work in the 
practice sets are given to fix firmly in mind the accounting principles set forth. 

The vital importance of the soundness and practical nature of the early training is recog- 
nized by all of us. It is in this part of the educational process that Walton Constructive 
Accounting offers a fundamental and specific advantage. 

The exceptional results secured by hundreds of educational institutions is indisputable 
evidence of the superior quality of this text. It is on the basis of the advanced method of 
teaching and upon the results secured that we take the liberty of asking you to examine a 
copy of Walton Constructive Accounting. 


OTHER WALTON PUBLICATIONS 


Advanced Accounting & Auditing I Walton Business Law Series 
Advanced Accounting & Auditing II Elements of Business Law 
Federal Income Tax Accounting Business Law Cases 
Cost Accounting Answers to Business Law Cases 
Mathematics of Accounting & Finance C. P. A. Examination Coaching 
Office Procedure & Practice 
Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure & Practice 














332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 
insite aig 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me for ninety days’ free examination a copy of Constructive Accounting. If I adopt this 
text, it is understood that I am to retain the examination copy for desk use without charge. 





Name 





Address .- ir Sec OP ea See ue a lee 


School —— ee ee ____ Official Position —— 











I should also like to examine the following Walton publications 
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ie Cat i VL a WHEN BREEZES BLOW 
— ely If winds are light the wise skipper uses full 
—=qy_- = sail—and drives ahead. The skilful way in 

; = which the Mimeograph is being used by 
school executives to make the most of cur- 
tailed budgets is worth knowing. Office forms, 
programs, instruction sheets, drawings, exami- 
nations, etc., it reproduces in any quantity, at 
peak speed and low cost. As a cutter of routine 
costs and a time-saver for teachers, it’s a clipper. 
Let us tell you the simple story—without obliga- 
tion. » » Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or 
nearest branch office. See classified phone directory. 
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Motivating the study of commercial arithmetic 





was or pisuntient on 
TRENTON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL Te ea 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT we) 


TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 


Dear Ur. Bryan: 


I wish to take th 
service your c 
the local representative in 


The 
e@utomatic kh 
are bei pu < 2 ary f Pp 
new text book for e with t and operated machines is, we ti 
@ decided improvement over the old one. 


We are now teaching our entire commercial mathematics course by 
the use of this machine to over two hundred vuvils per day. ‘We fin 
that, just as we expected, the machine motivates the work for the pupils 
since it el? a great on of the tediou 
mathematics, a more time car » devoted to judgmen 
methods of solution of probloms. 


Mr. Corby and his staff in the local office hi 
us with some excellent service, and we could not hoce 
better. ie are expectin: to conplish sone vo 
use of the Monroe caleulatinz machines in ou 
course and our Office Appliances course. 


Yours very truly, 


Aor Pde. 











Teaching of commercial arithmetic with 
the aid of Monroe Adding-Calculators has 
these definite teaching advantages: 


I. Better knowledge of the arithmetical 
relationship of numbers. 


2. Facility in problem solution. 


33. Increased accuracy in the four funda- 
mental operations. 


A. Self reliance through eliminating fear 
of error. 


5. Increased interest in business arithmetic. 


Mr. Don Deal’s experience in the Trenton 
Senior High School is typical of the suc- 
cessful use of Monroe Adding-Calculators. 
For further information telephone your 
nearest Monroe office, or write to us at 
Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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as are deemed worthy of high schoondependently through this magazine the many educational and administrative problems 


preparation? And 


with the rapid 


junior college and collegiate schoo.ates: Payable in advance $2.00 a year; two years, $3.00; Club subscriptions—ten or 


graduates (including both private 
tutions), is the high school commet 


and-50 a year; 25 cents a single copy. Remittances may be made by check, postoffice or 
er, United States postage stamps or currency, if sent by registered mail. 
ress: In ordering change of mailing address it is necessary to notify us as promptly 


tending to stand in sharper and sharp}¢o¢h the old and new addresses, 


with the college commercial graduate 


es given upon application. 


Yes, what a complex problem is ti€amunications to THE HAIRE PUBLISHING CO., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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No More Clogged Up 


Fountain Pens! 
Due to a New and Remarkable Discovery in Ink Making 

















SEND \ 
COUPON \) 
FOR 
FREE 
BOTTLE 








Ne more acritching, 
coaxing To get your 
peu Yo wiile../ 


A 





WE PAID *68,000 


For the First Bottle to End Your Fountain Pen Troubles 


TOW comes an utterly NEW KIND of writing ink. 
iN Anink that ends mussing, scratching, fussing 
to get your pen to write. An ink that never dries 
inside the feed channels of your fountain pen. 
Yet that dries 31% faster on paper than any 
other ink yet discovered. 

Believe or not what is claimed forit. Just send 
the coupon for a 12,000-word bottle Free to try. 

Parker experts—world’s leading experts in foun- 
tain pen making—developed it to protect their 
own pen, the famous Parker Pen, from being 
charged with poor service due to old-time, pen- 
clogging inks. 

It is called QUINK—two types, (1) Permanent; 
(2) Washable. It sells for the same price as old- 
time inks; and changes all previous conceptions 
of writing with a fountain pen by ending a petty 
annoyance that makes you nervous ten times 
every day—a pen that won’t write when you 
want it to write. 


Keeps Pen Clean as It Writes 


The basis of this new creation is a peculiar type 
of solvent that dissolves the sediment left by 
ordinary inks that stuff up your pen. A solvent 
used in no other ink. A secret process, exclusive 
to this new Parker Quink. 

What Quink actually does is to cleanse your pen 
as it writes. And thus makes every pen a self- 
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ON SALE EVERY- 
WHERE AT SAME 
PRICE AS OLD- 
TYPE PEN-CLOG- 
GING INKS 


Qu 


YN - : 





Made by The Parker Pen Company, 

Janesville, Wis. Offices and Subsidi- 

aries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 

Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto, 

Canada; London, England; Berlin, 
Germany 


cleanser. You need never wash your pen or clean 
it when you use this remarkable new ink. You 
never scratch or muss. Never coax or shake your 
pen to make it work. Wonderful—isn’t it ? 


Pencil Leads Free With Your 
First Bottle of Quink 


To introduce Quink to millions quickly, we make 
this special offer, for 10 days only— 

Get a bottle of Parker Quink from any dealer. 
Then tear the top from the package and mail 
to us with your name and address. In return, 
we'll send you, postpaid, a 15c package of 18 
Parker Easy-writing Pencil Leads, free. 

If you prefer to try before you buy Parker 
Quink, then merely mail us the coupon below 
for 12,000-word bottle, free. 132 | 
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IN OUR OPINION 


More Graduates For TN one of our largest 


Fewer Jobs 


American cities the 
personnel manager of a 
leading national business 
concern .asked the city director of business educa- 
tion how many high school pupils will graduate this 
June with a major in business subjects and sup- 
posedly prepared for business employments. The 
city director replied, “About ten thousand.” The 
personnel manager remarked, “Then, as far as this 
city is concerned, there are probably not more than 
two thousand jobs, if by any means that number, 
for which the ten thousand graduates can be can- 
didates, not considering the factor of particular lines 
of preparation for particular. kinds of employment 
and not allowing for the group of graduates who 
will enter higher institutions of learning.” 


Not more than 2,000 business jobs available tor 
10,000 high school business graduates! If we grant, 
as we must, that this period of depression repre- 
sents an abnormal situation, the problem of supply 
and demand nevertheless remains as an outstand- 
ing one to which business educational leaders must 
pay decidedly more attention. The high school 
commercial departments cannot go on increasing in 
enrollment, year after year, and not get more and 
more out of gear with the number of business em- 
ployments which are available. Furthermore, in 
this general problem of supply and demand, there 
is involved the difficult problem of a proper differ- 
entiation of supply as to training consistent with a 
proper differentiation of demand as to jobs. All of 
this discussion, of course, is on the assumption that 
the 10,000 high school business graduates represent 
pupils who believe that they have pursued lines of 
business training which have duly prepared them 
for definite occupations—that the high school busi- 
ness teachers have taught the 10,000 pupils with 
occupational fitness as the prime objective. 


Along with the situation of 10,000 high school 
business graduates for 2,000 commercial jobs, there 
are two other school groups that offer considerable 
competition. One of these groups is found among 
the high school non-business graduates. Every 
year there are numerous so-called “academic” 
graduates who are hired for business employments. 
The second group is found in the increasing num- 
ber of junior college and collegiate school of busi- 
ness graduates. Indeed, can it be said that the 
business pupil of less than high school graduation 
is rapidly disappearing from among those who are 
judged qualified for such commercial employments 
as are deemed worthy of high school occupational 
preparation? And with the rapid increase of 
junior college and collegiate school of business 
graduates (including both private and public insti- 
tutions), is the high school commercial graduate 
tending to stand in sharper and sharper competition 
with the college commercial graduate? 

Yes, what a complex problem is tied up with the 


situation of 2,000 business jobs available for 10,000 
high school business graduates! More and more 
high school business-trained pupils are being pre- 
pared in the face of relatively less and less oppor- 
tunity for the placement of such trainees in busi- 
ness jobs. What are the facts of the high school 
business placement situation as compared with the 
placement facts of other kinds of secondary and 
higher institutions of business education? What is 
to be the relative emphasis of vocational business 
training and non-vocational business training in the 
high school of the immediate future? What better 
plans of selection and guidance can be devised by 
which to divide business pupils into these two pos- 
sible main groups? 


Here is an intricate problem of business employ- 
ment supply and demand that needs to be tackled 
by a commission of leaders in business education 
under the auspices of a strong, virile national 
organization of business teachers. 





N this issue, Dr. A. 

Latt has con- 
tributed a valuable 
article on business 
education in Switzer- 
land. This article 
contains many sug- 
gestions for the pos- 
business education in this 


Some Lessons American 
Business Education Has 
to Learn From the Busi- 
ness Education in 
Switzerland 


sible advancement of 
country. 

One of these suggestions is to be found in the Swiss 
Mercantile Society and its program of advanced 
courses for business men. Another example is to be 
found in the emphasis that is placed in Switzerland 
on apprenticeship education, particularly in the lower 
levels. 

A third example is to be noticed in the Swiss So- 
ciety for Commercial Education. This organization 
has a permanent secretary. A similar provision is de- 
sired by the N.E.A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion, which meets in Atlantic City on June 28 and 29 
of this year. The Swiss Society offers severals kinds 
of services for business teachers in the way of supply- 
ing them with information, providing them with an 
extensive library on business education, conducting a 
monthly journal, and maintaining valuable collections 
of teaching materials. 

This important article of Doctor Latt demonstrates 
that it is very much worth while for American busi- 
ness educators to inform themselves of the progress 
of business education in other countries of the world. 
As different groups of business teachers work under 
different conditions and requirements, these groups 
develop a versatility of principles and methods by 
which to advance the cause of business education. 
Consequently, the different groups have many im- 
portant lessons to learn from one another, and possi- 
bly none more than does the American group. 
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WE COULD NOT IMPROVE THE MACHINE 


The DICTAPHONE is the mechanically perfect time saving machine 


in the office. 


NOR COULD WE IMPROVE THE SYSTEM 
The MILLER-DICTAPHONE SYSTEM OF TYPEWRITING is the 


modern time saving method used in progressive schools. The rec- 


ords and textbook embody a complete and scientific combination of 


visual and auditory training. 


BUT WE HAVE IMPROVED THE TEXTBOOK 


The New MILLER-DICTAPHONE TEXTBOOK, published to keep 
step with the latest developments in teaching and in business, com- 


pletes the perfect unit for instruction in typewriting. 
The First Division is devoted to a mastery of technique and skill. 


The Second Division is composed of up-to-date business correspond- 


ence covering a wide range of subject matter. 


The Third Division includes a selected and large variety of business. 
legal and financial material . . . Forms, instructions, and a miscel- 


lany of units covering current business procedure. 


Educational Division 


Dictrarpnone Sartes Corporation 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAIN.- 
ING IN THE PUBLIC JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE U.S. 


By Benjamin R. Haynes, Ph. D. 


Associate Professor of Commerce and Education, University of California, Los Angeles, 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes was one of 
‘he pioneers in the development of junior 
musiness training. He participated in the 
‘arly expansion of the subject in the city 
if Rochester. Later his work at the 
Packard Commercial School of New 
York City and at New York University 
elped to develop this subject. Since Dr. 
laynes has gone to the University of 
Southern California, he has built up a 
arge department for the training of busi- 
ess teachers, and has been a constructive 
leader in the advancement of business 
education on the Pacific Coast. Below ts 
yiven an abstract of the study submitted 
iy Professor Haynes in partial fulfill- 
nent of the requirements for his doctor’s 
degree at New York University. 


T was the purpose of this study to 

develop an objective basis for 
improvement of instruction in the 
field of general, non-vocational, 
elementary business training in the 
public junior high schools of the 
United States. By the term “elemen- 
tary business training” is meant a 
study of fundamental principles and 
practices of a business character re- 
quired of everyone regardless of his 
profession or vocation. 

Analysis of the Problem 

In this problem five main con- 
siderations are presented : 

(1) What are the professed aims of 
elementary business training? 

(2) What is the curricular organization? 
What are the enrollments in elemen- 
tary business training? 

What are the course-of-study content 
and organization of elementary busi- 
ness training? 
What are the t 


Method of Procedure 


I. Comparable studies dealing 
with elementary business training 
are most limited. Data secured 
from an earlier study made by this 
investigator have been used when 
they were deemed pertinent to the 
present study. However, several 
other studies dealing with certain 
aspects of commercial education 
were used when it was thought ad- 
visable. 

II. A questionnaire and a letter 
were sent addressed to the com- 
mercial teachers of 1534 public juni- 
or high schools of the United States. 
Schools not replying to the first let- 


sacher qualifications? 


ter were sent a second letter and a 
second questionnaire. 

Ill. Literature dealing with the 
fields of the junior high school and 
commercial education was consulted 
and drawn upon. 


Benjamin R. Haynes, Ph. D. 


IV. Recognized authorities on 
the junior high school and on com- 
mercial education were consulted 
and their contributions were in- 
cluded in the study. 

Conclusions were drawn from the 
thesis data in some detail in order: 
(1) to present the practices in the 
teaching of elementary business 
training; (2) to evaluate present 
practices in terms of criteria set up 
by authorities in this field; and (3) 
to make recommendations for the 
improvement of these practices, as 
an interpretation of the data ap- 
peared to justify. 


Limitations of the Study 


The study was limited to the pub- 
lic junior high schools of the United 
States and does not include the 
ninth grade of four-year senior high 
schools. The introduction of a 
course in elementary business train- 
ing into the public junior high 
schools of the United States is rel- 
atively recent. It is thought that the 
first school to incorporate the sub- 
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California 


ject in its school curriculum was the 
Washington Junior High School of 
Rochester, New York, in 1915. 


Exposition of Thesis Data 


What are the professed aims of 
elementary business training. 
business training 
is coming to be considered as a 
social-economic subject. It is taken, 
not primarily for the immediate ac- 
quisition of skills, but more from the 
standpoint of unifying or integrat- 
ing general business activities. On 
the basis of returns from 386 
schools, the professed aims of teach- 
ing elementary business training ad- 
ranced by these schools are: 

(a) To prepare pupils for first year of 
bookkeeping, checked by administra- 
tors or teachers in 163 cases. 

(b) To aid in retaining pupils in school, 
checked by administrators or teach- 
ers in 165 cases. 

(c) To aid those leaving school at end 
of junior high school, checked by 
administrators or teachers in 249 
cases. 

To inculcate habits of thrift, check- 
ed by administrators or teachers in 
254 cases. 

To meet the demand for business 
training in the junior high school, 
checked by administrators or teach- 
ers in 272 cases. 

To teach vocational information, 
checked by administrators or teach- 
ers in 283 cases. 

To teach elementary business prac- 
tices and principles, checked by ad- 
ministrators or teachers in 317 cases. 
What is the curricular organi- 
sation? 

1. The present status of elemen- 
tary business training in the curri- 
culum of the public junior high 
schools of the United States is dis- 
closed by the following data: 


(a) There were 811 replies made to the 
questionnaire sent out in connection 
with this study. Of this number, 
434 schools or 53.51 per cent teach 
elementary business training; and 
377 schools or 46.49 per cent do not 
teach it. Of the schools not teach- 
ing the subject, only 26 maintain 
commercial departments. One hun- 
dred ninety-two schools or 44.24 per 
cent out of the 434 schools teaching 
the subject, do not maintain com- 
mercial departments; and 242 
schools or 55.76 per cent do main- 
tain such departments. 


1. Elementary 
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Forty-seven schools not teaching 
the subject felt it should be offered, 
while only 16 schools not teaching 
the subject stated they felt so justi- 
fied. 

Fifty-one junior high schools not 
teaching elementary business train- 
ing nor maintaining commercial de- 
partments, volunteered information 
concerning the commercial subjects 
that they did offer. Commercial 
arithmetic and typewriting are of- 
fered far more frequently than are 
the other commercial subjects. 

Only 17 schools replying to the 
questionnaire and not now teaching 
elementary business training, have 
ever offered courses in the subject 
and then discontinued them. 

While the growth in popularity of 
elementary business training has not 
been confined to any _ particular 
region of the United States, yet the 
localities first realizing its possi- 
bilities as a desirable subject of 
study for junior high schools were, 
for the most part, those localities 
having denser populations and great- 
er interests in industry and com- 
merce. 

Of 370 schools replying, 266 schools 
or 71.9 per cent have taught elemen- 
tary business training for five years 
or less. 

There are two widely separate con- 
ceptions as to the place that elemen- 
tary business training should oc- 
cupy in the curriculum of the pub- 
lic junior high school. One group 
would make the subject a part of 
general education, while the second 
group would make it a part of 
specific vocational education. 

The replies received indicate that 
elementary business training should 
be offered in either the eighth or the 
ninth grade for five periods a week 
with a growing tendency to offer it 
for more than two semesters, as the 
average length of time for the 421 
schools replying was 2.35 semesters. 
One hundred ninety-seven schools, 
or 45.39 per cent out of 434 schools 
replying, stated they teach other 
subjects in conjunction with the 
elementary business training class 
period. Commercial arithmetic, pen- 
manship, spelling, typewriting and 
bookkeeping are the most frequently 
mentioned subjects in the elementary 
business training class period. Two 
hundred thirty-seven schools, or 
54.61 per cent out of the 434 schools 
replying, stated that no other sub- 
ject is taught during the class period 
given over to elementary business 
training. 

Elementary business training is re- 
quired of commercial pupils quite 
generally. Although it is available 
as an elective for pupils in other 
curricula, it is not very generally 
required of pupils in all curricula. 
Elementary business training is con- 
sidered as a foundational or intro- 
ductory course of study for all com- 
mercial pupils. 

Elementary business training is not 
recognized very generally for col- 
lege entrance credit. 

The guidance reasons advanced for 
pupils to enroll in elementary busi- 
ness training tend to show that 
pupils are expected to benefit by 
taking the course as a prevocational 
try-out and informational course, 
rather than as a vocational subject. 


Ill. What are the enrollments in 
elementary business training? 

1. Three hundred twenty-seven 
schools reported total school enroll- 
ments of 276,646, or an average 
school enrollment of 846 pupils. In 
those schools showing a sex distri- 
bution, 98,424 or 50.40 per cent are 
girls; and 96,867 or 49.60 per cent 
are boys. 

2. In the commercial depart- 
ments of 182 junior high schools, 
there is a total pupil enrollment of 
42,561, or an average school enroll- 
ment of 234 pupils. In those schools 
showing a sex distribution, 24,913 
or 66.45 per cent are girls and 12,577 
or 33.55 per cent are boys. 

3. In 370 junior high schools, 
there are 51,785 pupils studying 
elementary business training, or an 
average school enrollment of 140 
pupils. In those schools showing a 
sex distribution, 29,669 or 62.09 per 
cent are girls; and 18,114 or 37.91 
per cent are boys. 

4. Forty-nine schools not teach- 
ing elementary business training nor 
maintaining commercial  depart- 
ments, supplied the enrollment fig- 
ures for their schools. These 49 
schools reported 27,322 pupils en- 
rolled, or an average of 558 for each 
school. 

IV. IWhat are the course-of-study 
content and organization of 
elementary business training? 

1. Textbooks, and pads of forms 
that are published by various pub- 
lishing concerns in connection with 
the content textbooks in the subject, 
are widely used. 

2. Office machines are used to 
some extent. The mimeograph was 
mentioned more frequently than any 
other machine, with the exception of 
the typewriter. 

3. Few syllabi in elementary 
business training, either state or lo- 
cal, are available for the use of 
teachers. 

4. There seem to be no clear-cut 
boundaries as to what should be in- 
cluded in the subject matter of 
elementary business training ,and 
hence there is considerable over- 
lapping in the topics included. 

5. Although there is a lack of 
standardization, as to the topic 
which should be taught first in a 
course in elementary business train- 
ing, the topic which should be offer- 
ed second, the topic which should be 
offered third and the amount of time 
that should be devoted to each topic 
there seems to be a definite opinion 
that the informational topics should 
be offered first, followed by those 
which are vocational in nature. 


This is explained by the fact that 
those schools teaching elementary 
business training for one term only 
tend to specialize during that term in 
presenting the subject from the 
viewpoint of the consumer of eco- 
nomic goods and services. 

6. There is a tendency to neg- 
lect pointing out to the pupils’ study- 
ing elementary business training 
that each is a consumer of almost 
countless goods and services, and a 
producer of a very limited number 
of such goods and services. 

7. Classwork and “new-type” ex- 
aminations, are the two forms of 
testing measures that are used most 
frequently in determining pupil ac- 
complishment in elementary busin«ss 
training. 

V. What are the teacher qualifica- 
tions? 

1. Less than fifty per cent of the 
667 teachers teaching elementary 
business training in 416 schools re- 
plying, have taken either a content 
course or a method’s course in the 
subject. 

2. Nearly fifty per cent of the 
total possible daily teaching periods 
reported by 531 teachers in 521 
schools were spent in the teaching 
of elementary business training. 

3. Of 386 teachers, 89 reported 
teaching no subject other than 
elementary business training. Sixty- 
seven taught commercial arithmetic 
in addition to their classes in elemen- 
tary business training, and 65 teach- 
ers stated that typewriting was the 
only other subject taught. 

4. Neither books in general edu- 
cation nor magazines as aids in 
teaching elementary business train- 
ing, were reported very extensively 
by the teachers replying to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

5. Three hundred fifty-two 
teachers out of 468 in 248 schools, 
teaching elementary business train- 
ing are classified as being com- 
mercial teachers. [t is to be pre- 
sumed that the teachers were classi- 
fied according to their previous 
training or according to the major 
amount of classroom work they were 
engaged in. 

6. Three hundred sixty-seven 
teachers, or 74.59 per cent out of 
492 replying, have taught elementary 
business training for a period of 
four years or less. 

7. Three hundred forty-five, or 
60.53 per cent out of 570 teachers 
considered, have degrees; and 225 
do not hold degrees. Twenty-four 
have master’s degrees, and the re- 
maining 321 are holders of a first de- 
gree. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SECRETARIAL CURRICULUM 


By Florence M. Manning 


Junior College, Los Angeles, California 





HE secretarial course in the 
junior college offers a unique 
opportunity for training high-class 


stenographers. This is especially 
true in the case of students with 
outstanding ability. If a proper 
classification is afforded in junior 
college, students who have had high 
school stenographic work can profit 
ly the enriched, intensive course in 
the junior college and should be 
capable of a high degree of skill. 
The most gifted may form a nucleus 
jor a reported section.’ 

The general objectives of the 
course are: 

1. Preparation for stenographic 
positions. The student should be 
trained to take dictation at various 
rates of speed, to transcribe short- 
hand notes accurately, and to place 
artistically on the page, letters and 
other types of work. Moreover, 
there should be developed a sense of 
humor, a spirit of confidence and a 
joy of accomplishment. While 
technique is important, mere ability 
to take shorthand and_ transcribe 
notes will not make for success of 
the highest order. In no course is it 
more necessary to implant ideals of 
service, a sense of responsibility, the 
spirit of loyalty and integrity, as 
well as a vision by which he may ad- 
vance as opportunity arises. 


Non-Vocational Purposes 


2. To give training in shorthand 
to those who do not intend to go in- 
to business, but who may want 
shorthand for their general educa- 
tion, or for their personal use. 

Training in a junior college should 
qualify a student for a better than 
average position in secretarial work. 
Otherwise, it has little excuse for 
being. Senography in the junior 
colleges should not duplicate high 
school courses only, but amplify, 
elaborate, and enrich them, giving a 
well-rounded educational back- 
ground, combined with social, 
aesthetic, cultural, and most im- 
portant of all, vocational training. 
While sharpening to a needle-point 
fineness, the tool with which he is to 





(1) It is of interest to note that in Chi- 
cago, the Court Reporting Association places 
the public stenographers. 








make a living, the student also gets 
courses which will contribute toward 
making him a valuable social asset, 
enhancing his own value, and that of 
his prospective employer. 

In a public junior college the 
classes in this course are often large. 
(At Los Angeles Junior College they 
average forty and above.) Hence 
the work may have to be adjusted to 
the average and not to the superior 
student. The result is that long be- 
fore the “A” student has completed 
the course, she frequently finds a 
job and withdraws, never realizing 
full development or the joy of ac- 
complishment that would have been 
possible had she remained to gradu- 
ate. It is lamentable that much po- 
tential ability becomes submerged or 
lost because of this. 

A graduate of the junior college 
secretarial course may find from one 
to four different lines of work in her 
own field, namely : 

(1) Secretarial. 

(2) Registrar’s Assistant. 

(3) Liberal Arts. 

(4) Doctor’s Assistant and Civic 
Health. 

Secretarial Course 

In this course certain subjects are 
stressed to a degree that those who 
successfully complete them are quali- 
fied to accept positions after two 
years of training. Subjects with a 
broadening influence are also includ- 
ed in this course of study. These 
people are inducted into channels ‘of 
broadminded thinking rather than 
into routine machine operators. 

Enough work is given in the sec- 
retarial subjects so that average dic- 
tation can be easily and satisfactorily 
handled and all the general duties of 
an office understood. A_ well- 
rounded secretary is the objective. 
Sufficient specialized training is giv- 
en the graduates so that they have 
an understanding which will permit 
them to adapt their knowledge to 
any branch of business. 

In order to meet the general Cali- 
fornia state requirements for gradu- 
ation, the student chooses six units 
of English, two units of physical 
education, six units of mathematics, 
and six units of social science. To 
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meet the requirements of the Secre- 
tarial course, she must also have: 

1. Six units of accounting or 
commercial mathematics. 

2. Six units of economics or his- 
tory. 
From the specialized training 
courses, additional thirty units are 
required as follows: 

3. Eighteen units of 
raphy. 


stenog- 


t. Eight units of typewriting. 
5. Three units of secretarial 
practice. 

6. One unit of business courtesy. 
Twelve units of electives remain to 
be selected from the fields of phil- 
osophy, social arts, commercial law. 
The Secretarial Course as outlined 
by the Los Angeles Junior College 
is as follows: 





FIRST YEAR 
Alpha Semester (1) 


Units 
eT ee 60 OR in bcs vasidiwnedoweeden 3 
SE ROD i. bas bw diere ocd os onla weds diel ene 2 
Stenography (Commerce 55) ............ 5 
Typimg (Commerce 69) oc cccdevcctecces 2 
rer Ee 0) 56.66: 06 0.6 :0,6:% a ernie see eww eee 3 
PRYOR! WAUCAUON cisiiccieccccsvecesacas i, 
Estee COURGRS © 6. 66:6n sc cicn<.k cawndvacewe 1 - 

161 

Beta Semester (2) 

ee he ee ee a 
OMIIIOFOINE TW SS io bccckisis didvcceiccwenss 
Stenography (Commerce 56) ............ 5 
ZSHPINS (Commerce 60). éocccciccccdc cones 2 
MUSED cb) Chu 65 i006 eesddeeccnen es 3 
PISORCRE  BORWCRUION «65 kc ics ccs Gewedian 1, 

161 

SECOND YEAR 
Gamma Semester (3) 

EM eb ud Nadabe nde waters s sda dea wen an 3 
Stenography (Commerce 57) ..........-. 5 
Oe CCORMMMOTCE CLD od cc6 sc cccvcceesnsas 2 
POCURNUI GE ce eg eeveasnadueiieadse’ 3 
a SE ES OO er ee Sear Pr 3 
PeeIPeRCOs GRC RUIOD 665-0000 4600 s0s wares V4, 


RMON te cea Pan Pe ans sbewaeDedaa aeeaess 3 
WE) PUN URES be 6860 604,60 o es eae does 2 
Stenography and Typing 58 ............. 3 
Secretarial Practice (Commerce 64) .... 3 
REE Chee Catan ce aewa ee cet een See 2 
a a eee ay ne sr” 
PUMICE DGQCOION oid iccccesascnccdeewn i, 


16% 





Junior colleges may well place 
some emphasis on the Civil Service 
upon completion of the secretarial 
course. If the student has already 
had experience, with determination 
she may also qualify for the junior 
or senior civil service examination 
and should be able to pass witha 
superior rating. Preliminary work 
of this type meeting the require- 
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ments of this examination are intro- 
duced easily into the secretarial 
work. 

Registrar's Assistant 

The Registrar’s office is an infor- 
mation bureau where students, mem- 
bers of the family, and the general 
public constantly inquire as to school 
rules and procedure. After a recent 
survey in this city, the placement 
secretary of the Los Angeles Junior 
College discovered that there were 
a sufficient number of offices requir- 
ing this special training to warrant 
instruction in this type of work. It 
is estimated that each year in the of- 
fices of the Los Angeles schools 
there are vacancies for 20 to 30 
young women. Six or seven of these 
are in the Registrars’ offices and the 
remainder are in the other offices of 
the schools. 

Much of the routine administra- 
tive work of the school falls to the 
lot of the registrar. The registrar 
and his assistants must: 

1. See that students’ recorded 
grades are safely kept and made 
readily accessible. 

2. Direct the registering of stu- 
dents each semester. 

3. Pass judgment upon applica- 
tions for admission and inspect stu- 
dent transcripts of record brought 
from other schools. 


4. Carry on constant correspon- 
dence with the authorities of other 
schools, with prospective students, 
and with the public in general. 

The course outlined for registrars’ 
assistants and school secretaries co- 
incides with the first year of the sec- 
retarial course except for commer- 
cial law. In the third semester 
(Gamma)' three units of the tech- 
nique and work of the registrar 
is required. Here, as in the secre- 
tarial course, three units may be 
elected. In the fourth (Delta) 
semester personnel psychology takes 
the place of philosophy as outlined 
in the secretarial course. 

This training qualifies a student 
for a superior type of work in pub- 
lic school offices. 

One difficulty we have encount- 
ered in placing graduates of this 
course is that the people of the com- 
munity, and even of the college, 
have not been sufficiently educated 
to the idea of asking for trained reg- 
istrars’ assistants. 


Liberal Arts 


With stenography as an elective. 


It is also possible for a student tak- 
ing a Liberal Arts course in the 
semi-professional group to get suf- 
ficient training in stenography and 
typing to equip him to handle a usual 
job, and certainly to enable him to 
take and transcribe his own notes 
with great personal satisfaction to 
himself. 

Students who are unable to make 
more than a “D” are strongly urged 
to drop stenography. Provision for 
this type of student can be made in 
General Business. 


Civic Health, Doctors’ Assistants, 
Dentists’ Assistants 

The course as outlined is planned 
to be general in the first year, giving 
the student a thorough understand- 
ing of the work she is entering. All 
subjects of the second year are 
strictly pertinent to the course. The 
first semester includes for example, 
office training, typewriting, and 
stenography. In the final semester 
of the entire course, instruction in 
applied work is given by specialists 
in the fields of medicine and dentis- 
try. 

Hence doctors and dentists look 
upon the course with great enthusi- 
asm. During the last semester of 
the course specialists come to the 
junior college to give instruction in 
the special technique. 

With the exception of a course in 
English, social arts, and business 
economics, the first year is given 
over entirely to the scientific aspects 
of the subject. The second year in- 
corporates the business end of the 
work, which is taken in addition to 
psychology, biology, and civic health. 
The student in his third semester 
(Gamma), takes shorthand, type- 
writing, and office methods. In the 
fourth semester, (Delta), in addition 
to anatomy, physiology, and labora- 
tory technique, he takes accounting, 
typewriting, and shorthand. The 
major emphasis in this course is on 
civic health, while a sufficient num- 
ber of commercial units are added to 
make for efficiency as an office as- 
sistant as well as a laboratory assis- 
tant. Publicity is given from time 
to time to this course in the bulletin 
of the Los Angeles County Dental 
Society.? 

ALPHA SEMESTER 
Units 
English 51 
Biology 51 
Chemistry 5 
Social Arts 67 
Civic Health 53 


Economics 53 
Physical Education 


BETA SEMESTER 


English 52 
Biology 52 
Chemistry 

Speech 63 

Civic Health 54 
Civic Health 51 
Physical Education 


GAMMA SEMESTER 


Psychology 51 

Typewriting (Commerce 59) 
Stenography (Commerce 55) 
Bacteriology 51 

Civic Health 52 

Office Methods (Commerce 62) 
Physical Education 


DELTA SEMESTER 


Accounting (Commerce 51) 
Typewriting (Commerce 60) 
Stenography (Commerce 56) 
Anatomy and Physiology 51 
Laboratory Technique for Dentists 
or 
Laboratory Technique for Doctors (Civic 
Health 62) 
Physical Education 


It is the writer’s opinion that a _substi- 
tution of dictaphone, office methods and 
Calculating Machine work should be made for 
the year’s work in shorthand. 





Court Reporting 


While court reporting, as yet, has 
not developed in junior colleges, it 
has possibilities. The Gregg School 
of Chicago has a well outlined court 
reporting group which places its 
graduates at actual reporting work 
and as public stenographers. A pub- 
lic junior college could handle the 
situation equally as well as a private 
school. 


The Court Reporting Association 
of Los Angeles apparently does not 
approve of this course being in- 
stalled in the public college. Their 
chief objection is that our graduates 
would be too youthful and inexperi- 
enced in life.* 


The final aim of the secretarial 
training in the junior college, then, is 
to give students proper attitudes, 
habits, and dispositions, as well as 
skillful manipulation and under- 
standing of the working tools which 
contribute toward success in this 
field. 


Our beloved Director, Dr. William 
H. Snyder, reiterates constantly 
that our chief aim at L. A. J. C. is 
to help these students learn the 
things that will enable them to make 
good in life. So far as a secretarial 
training with its various ramifica- 
tions is concerned, we feel that we 
have the set up of courses, augment- 
ed by a highly-trained faculty, that 
will soon make the approximation of 
these ideals a reality. 





(1) At L. A. J C the four semesters are 
indicated as follows: 1. Alpha; 2. Beta; 3. 
Gamma; 4. Delta. 


(1) The January 1932 announcement re- 
sulted immediately in several calls for L. A. 
J. C. girls as soon as they graduated. 


(1) Interview of our placement secretary 
with representatives of the Court Reporting 
Association. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 








IN 


SWITZERLAND 


WITZERLAND is a very small 
country in the heart of Europe. 
I:verybody knows that. But few 
remember or have ever heard that 
this little nation of 4,000,000 souls 
is one of the foremost trading coun- 
tries. She even stands in the very 
first rank if we reckon the value of 
her imports and exports per capita 
of population. This position was 
acquired in the face of obstacles 
which look almost insurmountable in 
every other part of the world: a 
double range of mountains, the high- 
est on the Continent, separates 
Switzerland from Italy. Another 
formidable chain (Jura) divides her 
from France and Germany, and, 
geographically speaking, our third 
neighbor, Austria, turns her back on 
us. The rivers, not one of which is 
navigable, flow to four different 
seas. The inhabitants speak not one 
but four different languages (Ger- 
man 69.5%, French 21.5%, Italian 
8%, Romanch 1%) ; they are divid- 
ed by religion (51% Protestant, 49% 
Catholic) ; and politically the little 
republic is a confederation of no less 
than 25 states or cantons, of which 
one has three and three have two 
languages. 

In spite of all these difficulties, 
perhaps just because of them, the 
Swiss have from the very first of 
their history taken an active part in 
European commerce. It was the 
opening up of commercial relations 
between Germany and Italy by way 
of the St. Gotthard Pass that led to 
the foundation of the first Swiss 
League in 1291. And ever since 
then Switzerland has been the hon- 
est middleman between the com- 
mercial regions of Upper Italy and 
the Rhine Valley and Netherlands, 
whilst the main roads of the coun- 
try itself lead from West to East, 
from the Rhone Valley (Lyons, 
Marseilles) to Austria and Southern 
Germany. With the exception of 
stones and electric power, Switzer- 
land has no products of the soil to 
export, whilst for more than 80% 
of her bread supply she is dependent 
on imports. 

Even the raw materials of our 
manufacturing industries must be 
imported. We therefore can exist 


By Dr. A. Latt 


Professor of Cantonal Commercial School, Zurich 


and prosper only in so far as we are 
able to sell our products on the 
world’s markets. The standard of 
living being high and prices dear, as 
we are so far from the sea and all 
sources of supply, we must evident- 
ly produce articles of high quality 
rather than bulky goods. Our dairy 
industry has the natural advantage 
of perfect Alpine pastures, which 
make it impossible for others to 
rival our cheese, our condensed 
milk, our chocolates. Our machine 
industry, which must import the last 
ounce of the metal required, has de- 
veloped such highly specialized work 
as watchmaking and electrical ma- 
chines. The silk industry of Zurich 
and Basle has never rivalled with 
Italy and France in quantity but in 
the fine quality of its cloths and rib- 
bons. The history of the Swiss em- 
broidery and the chemical industry 
again has shown us the absolute 
necessity of always going one bet- 
ter than our rivals if we want to 
live. 


Importance of Good Commercial 
Training—Types of Schools 


In view of the difficulties of our 
position we have always thought 
very highly of professional educa- 
tion. It is clear that the types of 
schools and curricula are as varied 
as conditions in the different geo- 
graphic and linguistic sections or the 
professional interests served by the 
schools. Since the beginning of the 
present century, however, we notice 
a strong tendency towards unifica- 
tion of school types in consequence 
not so much of legislation but of the 
financial policy persued by the Con- 
federation, which generously sub- 
sidizes vocational education. The 
expenses are shared roughly on the 
basis of one-third each among the 
Confederation, the cantons and the 
municipalities. 

We may say that at present about 
one-half of our young business men 
get their training as apprentices, the 
apprenticeship lasting generally 
three to four years. During at least 
three years the apprentices are 
obliged to attend a certain number 
of lessons weekly at evening or day 
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schools, and they are encouraged to 
pass the Federal “examen de fin d’- 
apprentissage”’ and to attend higher 
commercial classes afterwards. 

The other half of our recruits for 
commerce, after attending the ele- 
mentary school for six years and the 
high school (here called secondary 
school) for two or three years, go 
to the full-day commercial school 
for two, three, four or five years. 
Those who leave the commercial 
school after two years have to go 
through a full training as appren- 
tices, and they have also to attend 
the courses of the continuation 
school. The three years’ students, 
as a rule, get an abbreviated appren- 
ticeship, whilst the four years’ men 
usually get paid posts as corre- 
spondents, bookkeepers, etc., imme- 
diately on leaving the school. The 
five years’ men usually continue 
their studies at the Commercial Uni- 
versity of St. Gall or at one of the 
country’s seven universities (Berne, 
Zurich, Basle, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Fribourg, Neuchatel). The first and 
second classes of our commercial 
schools would about correspond to 
the French and Italian “sections 
commerciales des écoles profession- 
nelles” or the German and Austrian 
“zweiklassige Handelsschulen”. Our 
third and fourth classes correspond 
to the French and Italian “Ecoles 
Supérieures de Commerce’, the 
Austrian ‘“Handelsakademie”, the 
German “Hohere Handelsschule” ; 
the five years’ course, as a prepara- 
tory school for the University and 
higher commercial education, would 
correspond to the top classes of the 
Scandinavian ‘Handelsgymnasium” 
and the new German “Wirtschafts- 
Oberschule”’. 


Much Attention Paid to the Study 
of Modern Languages. Swiss 
Schools Abroad 


One main difference between 
Swiss commercial schools and those 
of foreign countries concerns the 
study of foreign languages. It is an 
absolute necessity for practically all 
our tradesmen and merchants to 
know the three great national 
languages, which are at the same 
time those of the three greatest com- 
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mercial nations on the Continent. 
Great Britain and the United States 
of America being our chief custom- 
ers, and South America one of the 
greatest potential markets for our 
industrial products, English has long 
been one of the main subjects in the 
curricula of our commercial schools, 
and Spanish is getting more atten- 
tion every year. Here it must be 
remembered that a very large num- 
ber of our pupils are preparing for 
employment in the hotel industry 
and for the service of the post office, 
the railways, and civil service. A 
mere smattering of the foreign 
languages or a book knowledge will 
not do; we must train our boys to 
use the various languages freely. It 
was an old tradition with Swiss 
business men to spend a few years 
of their early practical training 
abroad, above all for the practice of 
foreign languages. Since barriers 
have been closed everywhere, we 
have founded a number of day 
schools and evening classes in for- 
eign countries. “The Swiss Mer- 
cantile College” in London, for in- 
stance, is frequented by 200-300 
students at an average. They usual- 
ly stay from 3-12 months. All the 
teaching is given in [:nglish by high- 
ly qualified British masters. Similar 
schools, mostly with evening classes, 
are at present in existence at Paris, 
Lvons, Marseilles, Brussels, Milan, 
Barcelona, and another will shortly 
be opened in New York. Inside the 
country, exchanges are naturally 
very frequent. Almost half of the 
pupils of the upper classes of the 
commercial schools in French 
Switzerland are German Swiss, 
whilst special facilities have recently 
been provided for French Swiss 
students at the Cantonal Commercial 
School of Zurich. 

Continuation Schools and Evening 
Classes of the Swiss Mercan- 
tile Society 

The above mentioned schools in 
London, Paris, Barcelona, etc., are 
naturally organized on the same 
principles as the continuation 
schools at home. Some of them are 
fairly big institutions. The one at 
Zurich, for instance, has a perma- 
nent staff of 32 teachers and over 
50 part-time teachers, and about 
3000 students. In the towns the les- 
sons are mostly given during the 
afternoon or in the early evening. 
The patron will give the apprentice 
one afternoon per week off, so that 
he can get four lessons in in this 
way; the others he will have to fit in 
after office hours. Here is a time 
table of such a continuation school, 
which normally comprises six 


courses of six months each: 
Semesters I ITIITIV V VI 
(Lessons Weekly) 
(a) Compulsory Subjects: 
Native Language and 
Com. Correspondence.. 2 
2nd Nat. Languages and 
Com. Correspandence.. 
Com. Arithmetic ........ 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial Law 
Com, Geography — 
(b) Not Compulsory Subjects: 
Commerce (Connaissances 
Pratiques) — 
Shorthand, Typewriting. 2 
3rd National Language... 2 
English or Spanish 2 
Students who have passed the full 
three years’ course may undergo the 
so-called Apprenticeship Examina- 
tion (examen de fin d’apprentis- 
sage). They are given a diploma 
which is highly valued both by the 
proud young possessors and the pa- 
trons. The distribution of diplomas 
after these examinations has become 
something like a public ceremony, a 
sort of inauguration for those who 
from the apprenticeship pass into 
the trade as clerks. 
The Swiss Mercantile Society’s 
Higher Courses for Busi- 
ness Men 


Almost every business man in 
Switzerland is a member of the 
S.M.S., which is therefore a very 
strong organization. It comprises 
patrons and employees. It combines 
some functions of a trade union with 
some. of those exercised elsewhere 
by chambers of commerce, and in 
France and Italy by the “Unions des 
anciens éléves des écoles supérieures 
de commerce”. For the clerks and 
even for the patrons continuation 
classes are arranged on a variety of 
subjects: efficiency, salesmanship, 
statistics, publicity, insurance, audit- 
ing, law, etc. Numerous public lec- 
tures are also given, so that these 
courses, especially in smaller centres, 
are akin to the Danish “people’s uni- 
versities’. The S.M.S. in many 
cases has its own social clubs, de- 
hating clubs, sports sections, singing 
societies, dramatic societies. It has 
its own press, its own school books, 
employment agency, insurance in- 
stitutions and a central secretariat. 
Students of the higher continuation 
classes may go in for diploma ex- 
aminations for bookkeepers, sales- 
men and saleswomen, correspond- 
ents and_ secretaries. Sometimes 
holiday courses are arranged for the 
teachers of these schools, study 
tours to foreign countries are or- 
ganized. It was again the S.M.S. 
which of late has been entrusted 
with the organization of relief for 
the unemployed business men, whom 
they try to train for new occupa- 
tions or keep otherwise usefully oc- 
cupied. 


The Day Schools of Commerce 

Evening classes and continuation 
schools cater more particularly for 
the lower ranks of the commercial 
hierarchy. Commercial day schools 
(we have none which would corre- 
spond to the lower commercial 
schools of Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
countries) prepare for higher grades 
of commercial service and business 
administration. The federal law of 
1891, which in many respects may 
be considered the constitutional basis 
of higher commercial education in 
Switzerland, promised financial aid 
from the Federal treasury only for 
schools with at least a three years’ 
curriculum. The consequence was 
that within less than twenty years 
the number of such schools increas- 
ed more than tenfold. In 1909 the 
Federal subsidy was also granted to 
two years’ schools, but only for 
pupils who had passed their four- 
teenth year on entering the com- 
mercial school. Of the 47 schools at 
present existing not one is a board- 
ing school; 26 were first commercial 
sections of the high school (école 
secondaire ) ; 21 were founded as in- 
dependent institutions; 26 are situ- 
ated in German Switzerland; 18 in 
the French, and 3 in the Italian 
speaking part of the country; 24 are 
cantonal institutions, 20 municipal, 2 
corporation schools, and one a pri- 
vate foundation; 10 are boys’ 
schools, 11 girls’ schools, and 26 
take boys and girls; 11 provide a 2 
years’ curriculum, 22 a 3 years’, 8 a 
4 years’, 4 a 4% years’, and 2 a 5 
years’ curriculum. 

Most of the three years’ schools 
deliver a diploma. The four and 
five years’ schools have various cer- 
tificates (Diploma, Maturity, 
License). Our readers will have 
realized that Swiss commercial 
schools enjoy almost as much au- 
tonomy as universities. Each has its 
own constitution, its own curri- 
culum, its own examiners. All the 
schools lay stress on a good general 
education, especially for boys. Some 
of the girls’ schools may be said to 
be more of a purely professional 
character. 

The four years’ schools try to 
serve two main purposes. On the 
one hand they are giving the boys a 
higher type of theoretical and prac- 
tical preparation for business, on the 
other they want to prepare them for 
studies at the university or at the 
commercial university. Some of the 
schools have all their pupils first 
pass the diploma examination, keep- 
ing those for another year who want 
to pass the maturity examination 

(Continued on page 33) 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
REORGANIZATION NEEDS 


By Wert E. Moore 


Roosevelt High School, Oakland, California 


HE reorganization of com- 

mercial education in secondary 
schools has been receiving a great 
deal of attention recently. Books 
and numerous ‘articles have been 
published. There seems to be an 
unanimity of opinion among leaders 
in universities and in public schools 
and even in private schools that 
there is a real necessity for reorgan- 
ization. There is a wide gap be- 
tween what leaders advocate and 
what public secondary schools, in 
general, are actually doing. Public 
schools are slow to make changes, 
and theory is always several jumps 
ahead of convention. In making 
radical changes the public schools 
are hampered by inadequate financial 
support, legislation, and administra- 
tive complications. 

Nevertheless, the fallacies and 
weaknesses of our present system of 
commercial education are pointed 
out through research. Facts have to 
be faced in making progress. It is 
apparent that the conventional type 
of commercial training will finally 
be supplanted by a broader and 
richer form of education. 

Changing Economic Conditions 

Economic and social conditions 
have changed. Machinery, trans- 
portation, communication and many 
other things have revolutionized 
business and business methods. The 
old types of training, like old types 
of machinery, no longer meet the 
demand for a_ changed society. 
Leaders in commercial education 
recognize the need for a reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum, but how it 
can be remodeled, expanded, adapt- 
ed, enriched, socialized and modern- 
ized without up-setting the depart- 
mental plan of organization by sub- 
jects in high schools is a large ques- 
tion. The new commercial educa- 
tion must assume a broader scope 
than heretofore. The route to be- 
coming a manager or an executive 
is no longer merely or chiefly 
through the stenographic channel; 
instead the executive needs training 
in economics, engineering and law. 
The proprietor owned and managed 
business is giving way to the cor- 
poration or the large business plan 
of organization. 


Organization and management in 
the business world have not stood 
still. Our high school students in 
the commercial de partment are 
trained in the main to become ste- 
nographers or bookkeepers or office 
clerks. When they go out to work, 
many of them are confronted by the 
dictaphone, the ediphone, the ad- 
dressograph, the mimeograph, bill- 
ing machines, standard types of fil- 
ing, motor driven machines, and 
other time-saving devices. Few stu- 
dents have had training in operat- 
ing these office machines, nor have 
they had an opportunity to become 
familiar with modern office equip- 
ment. 

Need For More Equipment 

Reorganization of commercial 
education is going to mean public 
financial support for office equip- 
ment, office machines, and housing 
conditions that will make it possi- 
ble to adapt the classroom to an 
office environment. A few schools 
have gone a long way in this respect, 
but there are many that have hardly 
made a start. 

Reorganization of commercial 
education is going to mean a broad- 
er education, better training, and 
more practical experience on the 
part of the commercial teachers. 
Not many commercial teachers have 
been trained in the use and opera- 
tion of modern office appliances. 
Unless they have worked in a mod- 
ern office they have had little oppor- 
tunity to receive such training. 

There are too few commercial 
teachers who dig into commercial 
education with either depth or 
breadth. We seem more occupied 
in teaching certain types of skill and 
charted knowledges. We are likely 
to narrow our teaching merely to 
training for specific jobs. In fact, 
we are likely to be teaching subjects 
rather than developing the student 
and training him to make adjust- 
ments in our social and economic or- 
der. We teach shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, business Eng- 
lish and office practice in order 
to monetize our product. These 
subjects make up the core of what 
is generally regarded as commercial 
education. 
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The subjects above mentioned do 
belong to the secondary school cur- 
riculum, but with the possible excep- 
tion of shorthand, any one or more 
of them might be profitably taken 
by any high school — student— 
academic or non-academic. It would 
seem that under our present depart- 
ment system in high schools, stu- 
dents cannot get the greatest benefit 
intended through our public educa- 
tional program, 

First. Students of the academic 
departments are deprived of values 
that are found in commercial sub- 
jects which are becoming more 
definitely and essentially a part of 
every type of specific or general edu- 
cation. 

Second. Students of the com- 
mercial department are denied, by 
course requirements, the humanitari- 
an values which are found in strict- 
ly academic subjects. 

Third. Another group of students 
are hedged in under a _ narrow 
course, which by its very nature, 
makes of them automatons, as ‘n 
typewriting and shorthand skills. 

Then are we not faced with these 
questions: 

Are we meeting real aims of pub- 
lic education when we label certain 
courses “commercial” and _ hedge 
students in under types of skills, the 
chief purpose of which are mone- 
tary? 

Are we not in danger of finally 
facing the elimination of the “Com- 
mercial” department because we 
have made machines of students in- 
stead of human beings trained to 
have understanding and insight ? 


Training for Economic Life 

It is granted that the secondary 
schools should give students an un- 
derstanding of the elementary proc- 
esses of economic life and _ train 
them in skills and technique of office 
service on the secondary school 
level. But should the commercial 
department become a mere clerk 
factoryldivision of the public school 
system? 

Is there not a tendency, under 
high pressure demands of business 
and under the keen competition 

(Continued on page 18) 








A MARKETING COURSE IN 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


recognized that 
arket distribution is at present 
the most important part of business. 
The cost of distributing goods 1s 
more than the cost of producing 
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them. This means that more than 
one-half of the money spent by the 
consumer for goods goes to pay the 
cost of marketing. It has been said 
that we no longer have a problem 
of production—that our only prob- 
lem today is one of distribution. 
This means that anything that can be 
sold can be produced; that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country is 
greatly in excess of the quantity of 
goods that can be sold at a profit. 

Our Colleges of Commerce or 
Business Administration began to 
teach market distribution some 
twenty-five years ago. There was a 
great increase in number of these 
colleges in the years immediately 
following the World War, so that 
today there are more than two hun- 
dred and fifty institutions of col- 
legiate rank which have courses in 
marketing. Is the subject sufficient- 
ly developed to justify its introduc- 
tion into the curricula of the high 
schools? The writer is inclined to 
say that it is and that it is of such 
importance that it should be taught 
to larger numbers than are reached 
by the colleges. 

Different Points of View 

Distribution can be taught either 
as a vocational or as a cultural sub- 
ject. From a vocational standpoint, 
there is a need for such a course. 
Surveys have been conducted in 
some of the Middle Western states. 
which show that more of the gradu- 
ates of commercial high schools go 
into retailing than go into any other 
occupation. In the rural states there 
are relatively so few business offices 
that there is not a sufficient demand 
for stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
file clerks to absorb the output of the 
commercial departments of the high 
schools. In any state a very large 
proportion of the high school gradu- 
ates will go into retailing or sales- 
manship. Should these students 


have a background which gives them 
an understanding of the marketing 
structure, that is, how goods are 
marketed and how they eventually 
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reach the consumer? Should they 
know something about the various 
types of middlemen, how they oper- 
ate and what services or functions 
they perform? It seems that they 
should. 

It appears that a very strong case 
can be made for teaching market dis- 
tribution as a _ cultural subject. 
Marketing takes one-half of our 
money—it directly effects our well 
being. The consumer has a direct 
interest in increasing marketing effi- 
ciency, so that the cost of the goods 
to him can be reduced and the stand- 
ard of living raised. Is it not as im- 
portant that the marketing system 
be understood as it is to have a 
knowledge of geography, chemistry, 
history, or political science? Can 
people really be educated without 
knowing something about how they 
are supplied with goods? The aver- 
age person comes in frequent contact 
with various types of retailers, but 
experience indicates that the average 
person knows very little about how 
the goods reach the retailer, or the 
principles underlying the operation 
of retail businesses. In recent years, 
the arguments over chain stores has 
directed public attention to the chain 
stores and to the controversy be- 
tween the chains and independents. 
A notable illustration of this has 
been the number of high schools 
which have debated the chain store 
question. This indicates that inter- 
est can easily be aroused in distribu- 
tion and that the high school stu- 
dents are capable of studying the 
subject. 


Improvement of Consumer 
Purchasing 


A possible third purpose of the 
course might be to help the con- 
sumers become better purchasers. 
From this angle the course should 
be helpful to all housewives and to 
all prospective housewives. 

It is suggested that the course be 
organized, so that it presents both 
the viewpoints of executives, who 
formulate the policies, and of the 
worker, who puts the policies into 
operation. In other words, the stu- 
dents should learn something about 
the broader policies of business as 
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well as a good deal about the de- 
tailed practices. 

As to content, the course mighi 
include: (1) a discussion of the ser 
vices or functions performed in the 
marketing of goods; (2) a descrip 
tion of the marketing machinery and 
how it operates; (3) a description o! 
how various kinds of goods, such as 
farm products, consumers’ good: 
and industrial goods and _ services 
are marketed; (4) the principles o: 
merchandising with particular appli 
cation to retail stores; (5) the prin 
ciples of salesmanship and_ sales 
management; (6) the principles o: 
advertising ; and (7) business ethics. 

It is suggested that the same 
course be used for all students re 
gardless of whether their objective is 
vocational or cultural. This would 
seem necessary at first and might be 
desirable permanently. 





Reorganization Needs 
(Continued from page 17) 


among skilled office workers, to lose 
sight of the real purposes of com- 
mercial education and teach skills 
and devices as ends? We are like- 
ly to fail to use subject matter as a 
function of human intercourse; we 
are likely to go on striving to in- 
crease skills to match a level which 
belongs to the junior college. 

Is there not danger that our “de- 
partment” system of education may 
bring about a revolt of some sort 
(if it has not already) that may set 
up two courses for our secondary 
schools—one academic, leading to 
cultural and professional levels; the 
other non-academic, leading to occu- 
pational pursuits with a wide range 
of electives for both groups in both 
of these fields ? 


Weakness of the Department 
System 


“In this day the justifiable di- 
visions of the field of knowledge do 
not all appear in the ‘subjects’ or 
departments which have _ resulted 
from the splitting up of earlier larg- 
er units. The proper field of con- 
centration for a given student may 
consist precisely in the bridge be- 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
and COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


“THE first college to be founded 
in the United States was Har- 
vard in 1636. No other college was 
established before 1700. The his- 
tory of college admission require- 
nents during the 17th century is 
simply the story of the changes 
which took place in the entrance re- 
quirements at Harvard College. In 
1542 the laws drawn up required the 
person seeking admission to know 
Greek and Latin. In 1701 Yale was 
established and required the same 
for admission as at Harvard, but in 
1:45 Yale added elementary arith- 
metic to their required subjects. 
Gradually other colleges were estab- 
lished, but it was aot until the 19th 
century that any changes in entrance 
requirements were made. 

In 1807 Harvard required more 
comprehensive work in Latin and 
Greek and arithmetic, and added 
geography to the list of subjects for 
admission. In 1819 English 
grammar was required by Prince- 
ton. The laws of Harvard in 1820 
added algebra. In 1830 Columbia 
added French as a requirement for 
admission. In 1844 Harvard added 
geometry, and in 1847 history. The 
University of Michigan extended 
this requirement still further in 1870 
by requiring U. S. History. In the 
same year physical geography was 
added by both Harvard and Michi- 
gan. 


Early Admission Requirements 


The above shows that in 1800 only 
three subjects were required for ad- 
mission but by 1870 eight new sub- 
jects found a place among admission 
requirements. From 1870-1900 the 
new subjects that had made their 
way into the list of admission re- 
quirements were modern languages, 
English literature and composition, 
and natural Science — descriptive 
and experimental. 

About the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury American colleges came under 
the influence of the German univer- 
sities, and the system of college elec- 
tives began to appear. This second 
period of the history of American 
higher education might well be 
named the “group period.” The ad- 
dition of new subjects, the elective 
system, and the general expansion 
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of educational ideals and faculties, 
particularly the rapid development 
of the public high school, created a 
demand for more freedom in en- 
trance requirements. In response to 
this demand the “group system” ap- 
peared. Until about 1840 the A. B. 
was the only bachelors degree known 
in American colleges. In answer to 
the demand for less rigid require- 
ments the degrees of B.S., B.L., and 
Litt.B. appeared. Each had its dis- 
tinctive curriculum and each _ its 
separate entrance requirements. 


More Elastic Requirements 
Needed 


Certain conditions of the country 
at the beginning of the 19th century 
made a broader, more elastic and 
more practical sort of education 
necessary. The number of college 
students decreased during the first 
and third quarters of the 19th cen- 
tury, but academies and __ public 
schools flourished because they met 
the practical wants of the times. 
With the introduction of subjects 
which were regarded as distinctly 
preparatory to college, the high 
school came to have a twofold aim 
——to prepare for college, and to pre- 
pare immediately for practical life. 
The two aims could not harmonize 
because of the peculiar requirements 
of the college. The gap between the 
high school and college became more 
and more difficult to bridge, and sev- 
eral attempts at adjustment were 
made. These fall under three gen- 
eral types, namely: (1) attempts to 
secure flexibility in admission re- 
quirements, (2) different methods of 
admission, (3) attempts to secure 
uniformity. 

The third stage in the history of 
entrance requirements of American 
higher institutions may be called the 
period of “free election.” By this 
is meant that the candidate for col- 
lege entrance may select a part of all 
of the subjects which he wishes to 
present for entrance. With this de- 
velopment has come the quantitative 
measure of the subjects required or 
accepted. President Eliot in 1898 
anticipated “unrestricted election” in 
entrance requirements by several 
years. A very important step 
toward recognition of the newer 
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subjects was made in 1902 when the 
North Central Association voted to 
prepare definitions of at least one 
unit’s value each in shopwork, draw- 
ing, commercial work, and physical 
culture. In 1908 the following sub- 
jects were added by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Accredited 
Schools: 
susiness Arithmetic 
Elementary Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping and 
Usage 

Business Law 
Stenography and Typewriting 
Elementary Economics 
Economic History of the United States 
Economic History of England 
Business Spelling and Correspondence 
History of Commerce 
Materials of Commerce 
Commercial Geography 

In 1917 the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
set up the following arguments 
against these newer subjects: 


Business 


1. They are not standardized as to sub- 
ject matter and method. 
2. They are too specialized and _ utili- 
tarian. 
3. They do not give mental discipline 
4. They do not articulate well with the 
long-established college curriculum. 
We also find statements to the ef- 
fect that commercial courses were 
discounted as entrance requirements 
because high school commercial 
teaching has not always been as well 
and thoroughly done as it is today, 
especially in larger institutions. 
The Recent Trend 
The following shows the newer 
subjects accepted in 1913 and 1922: 


No. of Institutions in the U. S. Accepting 
Commercial Subjects, 


Subject 1913 1922 
Commercial Skills 4 10 
Bookkeeping 38 89 


Commercial Geography 35 76 
Stenography & Typewriting 30 89 
Commercial Law 27 65 
Commercial Knowledge 15 49 

“The movement for the present 
variety of commercial and _ voca- 
tional subjects began about 1900. In 
spite of stiff opposition nearly all of 
the subjects offered now as such ap- 
peared by 1910. The number of col- 
leges accepting these subjects in en- 
trance requirements has increased 
both rapidly and steadily.’”” 





i. ’.. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 
5, 1924, “The Trend of College Entrance 


I 
3 
Requirements 1913-1922."" 
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College entrance requirements 
should be administered not so much 
to eliminate undesirable students 
from college as to vitalize and stimu- 
late the work of the secondary 
school. Unlimited election may lead 
to immature specialization or to a 
profitless scattering of energies. 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University in 
1903 required only one subject— 
English. From 28 additional sub- 
jects the candidate was permitted to 
elect 13 units. In 1931 their re- 
quirements remain practically the 
same with the single exception that 
certain recommendations are now 
made as to what courses would be 
best to offer for entrance. On the 
other hand a system such as Har- 
vard had (1903) and still maintains 
(1931) affords a sufficient range of 
flexibility, and imposes on the can- 
didate such an organic unity of 
choice as demands a good degree of 
general culture. 

Trend to Free Electives 

The above few paragraphs point 
out very briefly how from a definite 
requirement of Greek and Latin in 
the seventeenth century, we are now 
at the stage of “free electives” and 
also at the place where a person may 
pursue in high school a vocational 
or commercial subject and count it 
toward his fulfilment of the entrance 
requirements to college. 


Present Entrance Requirements of 
150 Institutions 


In studying the question of the ex- 
tent to which commercial credits 
fulfil the requirements for college 
entrance, I examined 150 catalogues 
of different colleges and universities 
in the United States, studying their 
entrance requirements. These re- 
sults were carefully tabulated under 
the following headings: 

1. Name and Location of the college 

or university. 

2. Type of college—men, women, or 

coeducational. 

Whether or not a certificate is re- 
quired for admission, whether or 
not an examination is required, or 
whether the candidate is expected to 
present a certificate and take an ex- 
amination. 

Total number of units required. 
Exact number of units that must be 
offered for entrance to the various 
degree courses, and the subjects in 
which these must be offered. 

Total required units in specified sub- 
jects. 

Total elective units. 

If the units were elective, these 
were noted in a special column. 
One column in the tabulation show- 
ed the number of subjects that may 
be offered from the commercial 
course, with the units allowed. 

rhe colleges and universities in- 
cluded in the survey consisted of 


. 


practically all which are recognized _ 


by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, and a repre- 
sentative list of some of the other 
larger colleges and universities in the 
United States. These colleges rep- 
resent institutions from all corners 
of the United States, with a majority 
from the sections in and around 
New Jersey. 
Conclusions 


In this brief conclusion I would 
like to present some of the reasons 
why I believe that it will not be very 
long before every college and uni- 
versity will allow some free election, 
and will also find it advantageous to 
allow credit for most of the voca- 
tional subjects with a reasonable 
range of units to choose from. 

At first it was the policy of these 
institutions to require Greek and 
Latin, later Arithmetic was added, 
from then on this list of require- 
ments grew till many subjects were 
required. Then it was decided to 
give a list of subjects that might be 
offered for entrance, and finally we 
have the free elective list which in- 
cludes any subject that was counted 
for graduation from high school. 
We find that the commercial sub- 
jects have been recognized and ac- 
cepted by many of the colleges and 
universities, some allowing only a 
small number of units while others 
allow quite a few units to be from 
the commercial subjects. 

To further show why I believe 
that it will not be long before every 
college and university will allow 
credit for commercial subjects I give 
the following conclusions drawn 
from tabular data which lack of 
space prevents publication in this 
article. 

Total units required: Out of 150 
school catalogues examined only 7 
did not require 15 units of credit 
from high school, or 12 from the 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades. These 
seven are: 
3rown University— 

for its B.S. in Eng. 1414 
Indiana, Univ. of 16 
Juniata College 16 
Stevens Institute of Technology 1414 
Trinity College (Washington, 

Ee, Ge 16 
College of William & Mary 16 
Dickinson College 1514 

I believe 15 units constitute the 
average amount of work that can be 
acomplished in high school without 
overworking the student, or crowd- 
ing his program with academic sub- 
jects, thus allowing no time for 
music, art, or extra curricula activi- 
ties. 

Certificate—Examination: Out of 


the 150 schools, 29 state that they 
require something besides a certifi- 
cate or examination. Some require 
only a certificate, some only an ex- 
amination, or a special English ex- 
amination. These are as follows: 
Certificate only 

Beaver College 
Clarkson School of Tech. 
University of Idaho 
University of Iowa 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
3ucknell Univ. 
Russell Sage 
St. Josph’s-Phila. 
St. Joseph’s-Emmitsburg 
Seton Hall-Greensburg 
Susquehana 
Thiel 
Univ. of West Virginia 

Exam, only 
Bryn Mawr 
Princeton 
Hunter (if not from N. Y.) 

Cert. and Exam. 

3arnard College 
Harvard Univ. 
Lincoln Univ. 
College of St. Eliz. 
Trinity College, Wash. 
Ursinus College 
Western Reserve 
Yale (English Exam.) 
Catholic Univ. of Am. 
Muhlenberg 

Of the 150 schools taken into this 
report 99 allow commercial courses 
to be presented for admission. Sev- 
eral of these include these subjects 
in the free elective group. This is 
almost 66 2/3% of the schools in- 
cluded in this report, which repre- 
sent the majority of students enroll- 
ed in colleges and universities. 

In checking through the schools 
that do not allow commercial courses 
to be presented for admission, I find 
that it is generally those that tend to 
be exclusive, or which only admit a 
very small limited number of fresh- 
men each year. For example, let me 
give Georgian Court College, Trinity 
College, or Bryn Mawr. These 
schools desire a representation of 
only the best students from the sec- 
ondary schools and so do not allow 
free election or do they accept any 
other subjects than those included in 
the usual list. 

A great many of the schools allow 
a maximum of 4 units in commercial 
subjects. Most of the schools state 
that only % unit will be allowed for 
a year’s work. Especially is this 
true in the case of typewriting. The 
University of Kansas allows 5 units 
of commercial work; the University 
of Pittsburgh 5-8, but states that 
they will accept “most commercial 
subjects’; Syracuse University 
allows % units when presented 
toward a Business Administration 
course. Many schools state that the 
subject may be offered for admission 

(Continued on page 32) 
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rhis article is an excerpt from a 
radio talk given _ over station 
WN\VYC, New York, December 1o, 
1931 sponsored by the College of the 
City of New York. 









URING our early colonial 

days the chief occupation was 
agriculture. Such manufacturing 
as was carried on was conducted 
largely in the home. All the train- 
ing needed was received in the 
home. Education was largely a 
class affair. Only the wealthy 
could afford it and practically none 
but the magistrates and clergy 
necded it. In spite of the fact that 
many of the early settlers were 
men of education and some efforts 
were made to extend the benefits 
of knowledge, illiteracy was quite 
wide-spread. There was a marked 
educational decline in the last half 
of the eighteenth and the early 
part of the nineteenth century be- 
cause of the American Revolution 
and the demoralizing forces of 
war, the breaking up of old com- 
munities as our frontier lines were 
moved across the Alleghanies, and 
the lowering intellectual standards 






























resulting from frontier life and 
struggles with the Indians. Be- 





ginning with the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century some in- 
fluences worked toward the re- 
habilitation of educational endeay- 
ors. Among these were the growth 
of city population after the Indus- 
trial Revolution had made itself 
felt in America, the efforts to off- 
set the increase in crime and 
pauperism, and the awakening to 
the fact that in a democracy edu- 
cation must be widespread so that 
the common man may be educated 
to his responsibilities. But the es- 
tablishment of public schools was 
bitterly fought by private schools, 
because they regarded their own 
existence as jeopardized; by sec- 
tarians, for the early schools had 
been associated with the churches 
and it seemed sacriligious to pro- 
vide schooling without religious in- 
struction; and by the large tax- 
payers, since they were unwilling 
to assume the added cost-burdens. 


























By Simon J. Jason 


Walton High School, New York, N. 


Rise of Free Education 

In spite of all of these difficul- 
ties, by the time of the Civil War 
the principle of free, public, non- 
sectarian schools, supported by 
taxation, was generally accepted. 
Free high schools developed some- 
what later than free elementary 
schools, the real beginning as a 
distinct institution dating from the 
Massachusetts Law of 1827. This 
law required a high school in every 
town of 500 or more families. In 
these schools algebra, geometry, 
bookkeeping and United States 
history were taught. In every 
town of 4,000 or more inhabitants 
Greek, Latin, logic and general 
history were also taught. By 1860 
there were about 400 high schools 
in the United States. 

Specialized public education, 
other than that for the Ministry, 
Medicine and the Law, lagged per- 
ceptibly. Business was in_ its 
early and formative stage, and ac- 
cordingly education for business 
was further behind. Observation 
and study seem clearly to indicate 
that all education is behind the 
need for it, thus reversing the ideal 
condition which would be to have 
education always preparing for a 
future, coming need. 

Changing Interests 

It was once well said by a lead- 
ing authority on commercial edu- 
cation (Cheesman A. _ Herrick, 
“Meaning and Practice of Commer- 
cial Education”) that “In the three 
centuries touched by her national 
life, the United States has had 
three dominant interests. In the 
eighteenth century she secured her 
political freedom ; in the nineteenth 
she mastered a continent; in the 
twentieth she enters upon an en- 
larged career as a world power.” 
The education of her people has 
kept and still is keeping pace with 
these three dominant interests. 
We have already seen something 
of the meager but sufficient school- 
ing offered the American youth of 
the eighteenth century. What fol- 
lowed? In our country private 
schools of business arose in appar- 
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BACKGROUNDS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
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ent response to a felt need of busi- 
ness for young people trained for 
business. About 1818, James Ben- 
nett, an accountant, began a busi- 
ness school locating at 97 John 
Street in New York City. A few 
years later, about 1824, James Gor- 
don Bennett established a commer- 
cial school in New York City 
locating on Ann Street. It is in- 
teresting to note that this is the 
same James Gordon Bennett, who, 
in 1835, founded what later became 
an important metropolitan daily, 
“The New York Herald.” But the 
pioneering in this direction was 
not confined to our own great city 
alone. In 1834 R. W. Bartlett es- 
tablished a school in Philadelphia 
for instruction in penmanship, 
bookkeeping and commercial arith- 
metic. After spending six or seven 
years in the “City of Brotherly 
Love” he moved into  Pitts- 
burgh and shortly thereafter to 
Cincinnatti. Pittsburgh had an- 
other school for business, one that 
was established by Peter Duff in 
1839. In Boston, George N. Comer 
opened a similar school in 1840 
while in the same year Jonathan 
Jones tried a similar experiment in 
St. Louis. Coming back to New 
York City we find, at 183 Broad- 
way, the Jones Commercial Acad- 
emy. If you think of the communi- 
ties in which these schools sprang 
up, you will observe that every one 


of these cities was a_ thriving, 
busy, industrial and commercial 
center. 


The Traveling Teacher 

The itinerant penman began his 
jaunts about the country in 1842. 
S. S. Packard seems to have been 
the first of this type. This pictur- 
esaue figure, who later became a 
dominant personality in private 
business school education, would 
come to a town or city, hire a good- 
sized hall, display his splendid 
penmanship, perform some feats of 
artistic writing, deliver an_ en- 
thusiastic zealous talk and thus in- 
vite people to join his 
With penmanship as the drawing 

(Continued on page 3%) 
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PROJECTS IN 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


By Grace M. Marshall 
High School, Rutherford, N. J. 


HILE pupils enjoy working 

out their own ideas, I find it a 
good plan to give my pupils a list of 
suggested projects. The projects 
are divided into two groups, major 
and minor. I advise that each pupil 
do one or more majors and several 
minors. This lists admits of many 
variations. It enables me to cover 
more material and trains the pupils 
in observation. 

We all know the effect that 
projects have on the pupil’s work, 
and as an incentive to him to make 
further study. I do not need to 
speak further of this.’ 

MAJOR PROJECTS 
I. Active pupil participation in class 
“Conferences.” 

(Pupils take charge of and gen- 
erally choose the topics for these 
conferences. Automobile Tort and 
similar topics are often discussed.) 
II. Pupils report on further study 

of special legal topics. 

The following are examples: 

a. Hotel Keepers 

b. Common Carriers 

c. Federal Reserve System 

d. Stock Exchange 

e. Clearing House 

. Pupils report on further study 

of general topics as the fol- 
lowing: 

a. The Trial 

b. State Courts 

c. History of a 
3ranch of Law 

d. The Inns of Court 

’, Pupils report on the lives of 

great lawyers, as 

John Marshall 

William H. Taft 

Patrick Henry 

James Kent 

Salmon P. Chase 

Daniel Webster 

Elihu Root 

Francis Bacon 

Alexander Hamilton 

Charles E. Hughes 

William Pinkney 

Joseph Story 

Abraham Lincoln 

Rufus Choate 

Sir William Blackstone 


Particular 


Kilpatrick, Education for a Chang- 
New York, The Macmillan 
112-154. 


Iw. H. 
ing Civilization, 
Company; 1928, pp. 


John W. Davis 

Oliver W. Holmes 
V. Clear and concise report of a 

case selected from one of the 
following books: 

Commercial Law Cases, Perrin 
and Babb (2 vol.).. New York: 
Geo. H. Doran and Co., 1921. 

A Selection of Cases on Commer- 
cial Law, Reed. Baltimore: H. M. 
Rowe and Co., 1929. 

Cases on Business Law, Britton 
and Bauer. St. Paul: West Pub- 
lishing Co., 1922. 

Commercial Law—Principles and 
Cases, C. N. Hulvey. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1930. 

(Reference books will be different 
in different schools. ) 

VI. Report of cases taken from a 
newspaper or magazine. 

Case reports under V and VI are 
to contain a summary, report of de- 
cision, and a discussion of the point 
of law with particular reference to 
the textbook. 

VII. Oral or written report of case 
which was tried in court at 
which pupil was present. 

VIII. Chart illustrating evolution of 
law or courts in the State. 

(Many pupils enjoy making 
charts because they like to draw. 
Britton and Bauer give a short his- 
tory of law, and the October 1930 
issue of The Balance Sheet contains 
a copyrighted article.) 

Projects I-IV enable the group, or 
individual pupils, to conduct further 
studies. Much of this work may be 
put in a notebook. 

Projects V-VIII lead the pupils to 
case study and legal procedure. 
MINOR PROJECTS 
I. Interesting account of court scene 

or legal information from 
play or novel. 

(Dean Wigmore of the School of 
Law of Northwestern University 
has prepared a list of novels.) 

II. Newspaper clippings, as stock 
quotations, items of interest, 
pictures. 

III. Account of cross-examination 
or talk taken from radio. 

IV. Description of scene taken 
from acceptable movie. 

V. Legal maxim, printed on card- 
board for display. 
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(Pupils become very much inter- 
ested in making mottoes which are 
displayed in the schoolroom. Peters 
and Pomeroy’s text, published by 
South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, contains a_ long 
list. ) 

VI. Outline maps_ illustrating the 
adopting of uniform laws as, 

Uniform Sales Act 

Conditional Sales Act 

Stock Transfer Act 

Uniform Partnership Law 

Limited Partnership Law 

The minor projects help make the 
pupil observe and discover events in 
everyday life which have a legal 
bearing. 

A still greater project is the writ- 
ing of a “mock” trial or “moot” 
trial. 





Commercial Credits 
(Continued from page 20) 
but do not state the number of units 
that will be accepted. 

The following table gives a sum- 
mary to show how many schools 
make each separate allowance for 
the subjects in the commercial 
curriculum. 

UNITS ALLOWED FOR VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
Number not 

Subject % 11% 22%3 stated Total 
Bookkeeping 1 23 5 38 
Com. Arith. 6 11 


Com. law 10 5 
Com. Geog. 16 10 
Steno. 3 9 
Sten. & type 4 
Typewriting 10 8 
English 3 
Economics 10 5 1 

The schools used in the above 
table are those given in the 150 used 
for making this study. The above 
table shows that Bookkeeping 1s 
allowed in more schools than any of 
the other commercial courses. Com- 
mercial Geography ranks second, 
followed closely with Stenography. 
Typewriting and Economics rank 
the same or making it about 16% 
of the schools used allow credit for 
entrance in these two subjects. 
Commercial Arithmetic follows 
closely, and Commercial Law _fol- 
lows Arithmetic. Only five schools 
out of the 150 allow credit for 
Stenography and Typewriting to- 
gether. Three of the schools allow 
separate credit for commercial Eng- 


lish. 
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TEACHING LETTER WRITING 


By Clara B. Cronkrite 
Grover Cleveland High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OQ some whose reading of 

business letters has been con- 
fined to the “models” in the stand- 
ard English texts and the letters 
which they, themselves, have re- 
ceived through the mails, this prob- 
lem may present a task compara- 
tively easy of solution. What 
teachers often do not take into con- 
sideration is that business letters 
should conform to high business 
standards, not to the frequent slip- 
shod methods of the independent 
corner grocery store or the general 
store at the cross-roads, which car- 
ries a hodge-podge assortment of 
dry goods, hardware, groceries, and 
kerosene. They do not realize that 
it is an art to reach that median 
point between the stilted, formal, 
lifeless epistle, filled with obsolete 
and moth-eaten phrases’ which 
stamp the writer as a hopelessly in- 
efficient hanger-on of the Victorian 
days, and the flagrantly illogical, 
high pressure sales jargon of the 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 
schemer. Very often they think 
that business is still in the “caveat 
emptor” stage; and have never 
heard “that the customer is always 
right.” Of course, he isn’t; but 
that is the point from which pro- 
gressive business houses proceed. 


Aims of Subject 


Between the business firm and 
the recipient of the letter, there is 
usually little, if any, personal con- 
tact. The letter may be the com- 
pany’s sole representative. By it, 
the house is judged; and no allow- 
ance is made for the fact that the 
credit manager may have had a 
bad night, or that the purchasing 
agent may be breaking in a new 
stenographer. Therefore, the busi- 
ness letter must be practically per- 
fect in form and in content. 

All business letters, as well as 
all friendly letters for that matter, 
should be written with the reader 
in mind. The writer should place 
himself in the position of the recip- 
ient and judge how he would re- 
act to the statements and implica- 
tions made in the letter. If he 
doesn’t, then the firm loses the 
customer, or fails to collect the 
debt, or sends the prospect to an- 
other dealer, whose product may be 
not a whit better, but who has a 


more up-to-date, modern, far-see- 
ing correspondence director. This 
is called the “you attitude,” or the 
“consideration” element. 


Elementary School Training 


spelling, punctua- 
tion, and sentence structure have 
been fairly well developed and 
taught before the child enters the 
ninth year. Even the simpler, more 
common forms of business corres- 
pondence have supposedly been pre- 
sented. Yet, why is it that the child 
drifts along to the last year of high 
school and enters the four year busi- 
ness English class with the firm con- 
viction that “Enclosed please find” is 
the proper way to start a letter of re- 
mittance; that ‘“Thanking you in ad- 
vance for your prompt service in 
this matter, we beg to remain” is an 
accepted closing paragraph? Why 
is it that his business vocabulary is 
cluttered with the hackneyed, pseudo- 
formal, meaningless phraseology of 
the age of bric-a-brac and horsehair 
sofas? Why is it that he doesn’t 
consider spelling and punctuation 
and correct grammatical construc- 
tion important, when it is one of the 
be-alls and end-alls in letter writ- 
ing. 

3usiness letter writing should 
have its beginning as soon as the 
child can realize that he is a part of 
a great economic structure. When 
his father decides that it is time to 
shingle the roof of his weather- 
beaten barn, in order to prolong its 
life and protect it from the elements, 
why not have the child write a let- 
ter to Sears, Roebuck & Company 
or some other company, and order 
the shingles. Incidentally, this is 
the proper time also to teach the 
arithmetic that applies to the particu- 
lar problem. 

When mother sends to the Lan- 
caster Nurseries for rosebushes to 
enhance the beauty of the front door 
yard, why not enlighten Johnny as 
to the uses of the post office money 
order ? 


Theoretically, 


Start Early 


Then, perhaps, the fifth grade is 
not too early to start teaching the 
practical, every-day business letters, 
that must of necessity be written and 
received, unless one is a hermit or 
lives in the heart of darkest Africa. 
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However, we'd better assume that 
the child knows little or nothing of 
the writing of business letters, when 
we receive him, in the ninth grade, 
his hair neatly brushed and_ the 
crease still in his brand-new knick- 
ers. 

Let’s start him in by inquiring for 
a catalog, by mail, of course, on 
some subject in which he professes 
interest. Make him understand that 
this, his first business letter, is im- 
portant, just as vital to him as an 
agreement involving a million dollar 
deal. Teach him that courtesy is 
essential, just the same as if he were 
asking a favor personally, and such 
courtesy is conducive to a prompt 
reply. Let him know that if he is 
specific and definite in his request, 
he will be saving time for the re- 
cipient. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, or stamps to cover post- 
age, will speed the desired informa- 
tion. Do not permit him to mail the 
letter until he has perfected the me- 
chanical form. 

Encourage him to bring to class 
the article received, and the letter 
of acknowledgement of his inquiry. 
There it will be read, not necessarily 
taken as a standard; but the good 
points will be brought out, and the 
poor ones constructively criticized. 
He may then write letters answering 
inquiries that he might receive. 


Teaching Remittances 


He may also write a few letters of 
remittance, enclosing checks and 
money orders in the payment of 
bills. This is the time to break the 
almost universal habit of saying 
“Enclosed herewith please find;” 
which means literally that floating 
somewhere within the closed air 
space of this letter, the recipient 
will discover, after much rummag- 
ing around, the money in one form 
or another, which will pay this par- 
ticular bill. Explain to him how un- 
necessary and ludicrous the “here- 
with” is; like putting one necktie 
atop the other, when he is already 
wearing one which satisfies conven- 
tion. 

Let him mail orders. Teach him 
the use of the order blank. When 
no order blank is provided, show 
him how to tabulate the items so that 
they may be more quickly and easily 
brought to the attention of the firm 
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to which the order is forwarded. 
Review again proper form, courtesy 
and definiteness. 

Because many students are com- 
pelled for economic and other rea- 
sons to leave school upon gradua- 
tion from the junior high school, a 
simple application letter should be 
presented. The classified section of 
the daily paper may be consulted, as 
it is much more alive than dictated 
Help Wanted advertisements, taken 
from the teacher’s handbook. Clip 
an advertisement and answer it. 
Pertinent information with respect 
to age, education, experience, and 
references should be included. Stress 
again the importance of spelling, 
punctuation, and good _ business 
form. Remember that the applica- 
tion letter is a sales letter, that the 
applicant is attempting to sell his 
services to a more or less hard-boil- 
ed, disillusioned employer of labor. 
Teach him that reasonable brevity 
is aS important in a letter of this 
kind as in a sermon, and that appli- 
cation letters (typed) should rarely 
carry over to the second page. Many 
students take typewriting in the first 
year of high school; this is a prac- 
tical test of their typing and display 
ability. 


Use of the Envelope 


The envelope, too, must not be 
neglected ; many an application letter 
never gets beyond the mail clerk, if 
it reaches the business firm at all. 
Folding a letter is important, for 
what business man cares to peruse 
a letter which is creased to resemble 
a “checkerboard of nights and 
days?” 

In the tenth year, other seemingly 
more difficult letters may be con- 
structed. The furniture which his 
mother ordered from Montgomery, 
Ward & Company may have arrived 
in a damaged condition. A claim 
letter requesting adjustment should 
be written. Here again, the “vou 
attitude” or the reader’s viewpoint, 
is pointedly illustrated. Such a let- 
ter should never be written in the 
spirit of anger; the utmost tact 
should be used. “More flies are 
caught by molasses than by vinegar.” 
Never call a claim letter a complaint. 
( omplaint has a negative suggestion. 
It conjures up the mental picture of 
a person who is continually and habi- 
tually finding fault with the world. 
In fact, most up-to-date business 
houses have changed the name of 
this department to Claim and Ad- 
justment. 

Teach the fair adjustment of just 
claims. Show that by equitable ad- 


justments, the business house is 
keeping its customers. A satisfied 
customer is the tradesman’s best ad- 
vertiser. 


Credits and Collections 


Perhaps father is finding difficulty 
in collecting bills from delinquent 
debtors. Collections are made less 
difficult by the careful allowance of 
credit. Introduce the sources of 
credit information, and show the 
close relationship of the - sales, 
credit, and collection departments of 
a business. Kipling’s lines on co- 
operation could very well apply. “It 
ain't the individual, nor the army as 
a whole, but the everlastin’ team- 
work of every bloomin’ soul.” 

Secause of the student drop-out, 
the application letter should be 
thoroughly reviewed and presented 
as new. The unsolicited application 
letter may be introduced as well as 
the merits and demerits of letters of 
recommendation. Let him sense the 
difference between the sincere rec- 
ommendation and the patent medi- 
cine testimonial which appears in the 
cheap magazines and newspapers, 
and even in some of the good ones. 
Have him write a few letters of re- 
ommendation. 


Sales Letters 


Now a background tas been form- 
ed, supplcmented by actual experi- 
ence, accepted business forms, and 
authentic readings. The student’s 
father has a lot which he wishes to 
sell. Let’s help. Maybe he’ll give 
us a little commission, in the form 
of thanks, anyway. First, is the 
commodity he wishes to sell, a sal- 
able article, or is it a “white ele- 
phant?” As far as that goes, “white 
elephants” have been known to 
change their color. For what pur- 
poses could this lot be used? To 
whom shall we direct our appeal? 
How shall we attract their attention, 
sustain their interest, convince them 
that they should buy this particular 
lot, and impel them to act? These 
are the essentials of a complete sales 
appeal. If one letter does not suf- 
fice, let’s plan a campaign, using a 
follow-up or wear-out system. Oral 
sales talks and the advertising pages 
of the magazines of wide circulation 
will aid in promoting interest. Show 
him the difference between legiti- 
mate sales arguments (no, we’ll say 
“appeals”) and the high-pressure, 
go-getter type of salesmanship. 

Let him write an advertisement 
or two and show him the vocational 
possibilities in the field of retail and 
wholesale advertising. 


In the twelfth year should come a 
complete and thorough review of all 
types of business letter writing: the 
inquiry and answer to inquiry let- 
ters; the claim and adjustment; 
credit and collection; application and 
recommendation, and sales letters. 
Special attention should be directed 
to the perfecting of the letter of ap- 
plication because a large percentage 
of the high school graduates will go 
directly into business, instead of 
spending four more years in school. 


Use of Reports 


At this time, informal business re- 
ports may be taken up. Your school 
may need a new cafeteria. Investi- 
gate the situation, report your find- 
ings, make constructive criticisms 
and recommendations. This will 
teach the student to do vigorous 
thinking, not to take everything com- 
placently for granted and as it 
comes. 

From the above, I hope you will 
not gather that the four years of 
high school English should be spent 
entirely in the writing of business 
letters. None of the other essentials 
should, or need be, neglected. How- 
ever, the students of today are the 
business men and women of a few 
years hence. Therefore, why not so 
arrange their environment that they 
will live and participate in a world 
of actual business situations and not 
a fairy unreality, where knights and 
lords and young Lochinvars come 
out of the west and gallop away on 
white chargers with fair ladies. Pre- 
pare them so that the letters they 
dictate will conform to accepted 
business usages and not to the “Kind 
sir,” and “Yr obd’t serv’t” of G. 
Washington’s era. 

The time will not be wasted and 
the seed will fall on fertile soil. 





Pacific Regional Conference 

The first Pacific regional conference of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations will meet in Honolulu, July 25 
to 30. The Pacific capital will be the 
Mecca this week for many who are in- 
terested in a better world through edu- 
cation, and delegates from twelve coun- 
tries in the oriental and Pacific areas will 
discuss international relations. A_ pro- 
gram devoted principally to problems of 
these countries already lists outstanding 
and distinguished students of Pacific af- 
fairs. 

The general form of the program will 
be that used at the bicentennial meeting 
of the Federation, with modifications to 
fit the more immediate problems of the 
area involved. The Pacific forms a great 
natural highway, linking together peoples 
of many races and nations in mutual in- 
terests. Dr. Paul Monroe, president of 
the World Federation, a student of inter- 
national affairs, will make a contributiot 
of considerable moment. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Peter L. Agnew 








Machine Instruction 


In New Rochelle, N. Y. 


By Vern A. Frisch, Senior High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Fr. 


— JKKEEPING machines are a 
vital part of any office equip- 
ment. Although machines have been 
used for a long time in the produc- 
tion of goods, it has only been in the 
last two decades that they have be- 
come a necessity in the business 
office. Today many offices could 
hardly function without the machine 
because the volume of business has 
increased the work of the bookkeep- 
ing and accounting department. 
Office efficiency, in turn, necessi- 
tates capable operators. 
Bookkeeping machine courses may 
be taught to turn out efficient ma- 
chine operators, or to give the stu- 
dents a general knowledge of ma- 
chine operation. 






Methods of Instruction 

At the present time there are 
three methods of teaching bookkeep- 
ing machines. 

1. The Rotation Plan. 

2. The Battery Plan. 

Each plan has its advantages and 
disadvantages, although the rotation 
plan is considered by many people 
of authority to be the better. Mr. 
Peter L. Agnew explained similar 
plans in the January 1932 issue of 
THE JOURNAL OF Business [Epuca- 
TION, 

lf the purpose of the course is to 
provide skilled operators, the bat- 
tery plan is the better because there 
is enough time spent on each ma- 
chine to develop accuracy and speed. 





However, a combination of the two 
plans gives excellent results. The 
purpose of the course must be de- 
cided, then use the parts of the two 
plans needed to carry out that pur- 
pose. If a student becomes efficient 
in the operation of any standard 
bookkeeping machine and under- 
stands the correlated bookkeeping 
principles and practices of the ma- 
chines involved, he can in a few days 
become as expert in the operation of 
another machine as he is with the 
machine he first learned. 

A bookkeeping machine teacher 
must remember that some of the 
students will never be operators be- 
cause of positions which they take 
or are forced to take. Some stu- 
dents will be operators for only a 
time, since they are promoted to bet- 
ter positions due to their efficiency ; 
others have ability for only this type 
of work and will probably be oper- 
ators for some time. Other students 
could never be operators because 
they do not have the ability for such 
work. That any one can become a 
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good machine operator is a fallacy 
tor a successful operator must be in- 
telligent, quick, alert and co-ordina- 
tive. 

Machine instruction, if properly 
taught, is ideal in developing accu- 
racy, efficiency, speed ,dependability, 
and carefulness in potential office 
workers. 

The Bookkeeping Machine Course 

The Commercial department of 
the New Rochelle High School of- 
fers a special laboratory course to 
secretarial students and a bookkeep- 
ing machine course to the bookkeep- 
ing students. Both courses are open 
to post graduates and seniors. Other 
commercial students (eleventh year) 
may take either course with permis- 
sion from the head of the depart- 
ment. 

The secretarial students use a well 
equipped office practice laboratory, 
while the bookkeeping students use 
a laboratory equipped with book- 
keeping machines, adding machines 
and calculators. 

Purpose of the Course 

The course is offered: 

1. To teach machine bookkeeping and 
practices. 

2. To give the student a_ thorough 
knowledge of bank and commercial 
bookkeeping on the Burroughs book- 
keeping machine. 

To produce some operators who are 
highly efficient and capable. 

To show the students the correla- 
tion of machine bookkeeping to for- 
malized bookkeeping. 

To give the student an operating 
knowledge of calculators and adding 
machines. 

To train students so that upon 
graduation they can immediately ob- 
tain positions because a large per- 
centage of the commercial students 
go directly into business. 

Number Taking Course 

At the present time there are four 
classes of fifteen students each, 
which meet for fifty minutes five 
times a week. There are thirty-five 
advanced bookkeeping students who 
are working a set of accounts receiv- 
able and accounts payable on the 
bookkeeping machines. 

Equipment 

The equipment of the bookkeep- 
ing machine laboratory consists of: 
eleven Burroughs proof tape ma- 
chines which can be used for bank- 
ing and commercial bookkeeping ; 
three other Burroughs bookkeeping 
machines which can be used for 
banking and commercial bookkeep- 
ing; one Burroughs ledger and state- 
ment bookkeeping machine; one 
Monroe calculator; two Burroughs 
calculators; four Burroughs adding 
machines; one Sunstrand Adding 
and Listing machine; one steel cabi- 
net for students which is used as a 


ledger and posting media file; one ~ 


built-in cabinet for supplies and ma- 
terial. 

Each bookkeeping machine is 
equipped with a swinging ledger 
card tray fastened to the frame of 
the machine. 

The Bookkeeping Machine Course 

The course consisting of two 
eighteen week terms allows 1% 
points for each term or 2% points 
for the whole course with labora- 
tory periods of fifty minutes, five 
days a week. The first term re- 
quires a unit on the bank bookkeep- 
ing machine and units on two of the 
other machines while the second 
term requires a unit of commercial 
bookkeeping machine (accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts payable) and 
units on two of the other machines. 

During the first term, the follow- 
ing are emphasized: 

1. Addition. 

2. Proper care and use of the ma- 

chines. 
a. The use of the thumb and 
fingers. ¥ 
Note :—Nothing is said of accu- 
racy until students have 
mastered technique. 
Totals are not checked at 
first. 
The handling of posting media is in- 
troduced, when addition is mastered. 
Note :—This is very important be- 
cause even a good opera- 
tor uses about 55% of his 
time in handling papers 
and media. 
Filing alphabetizing, sorting, accu- 
racy and speed of operation, find- 
ing and correcting errors, economy 
of motion and neatness of work. 
After the students become acquaint- 
ed with the technique of the ma- 
chine they work, a set of individual 
checking accounts. 

_To increase the students’ speed an ad- 
ditional set of twelve days of posting 
media is used, which has about 200 
checks and 40 deposits for each of twelve 
days’ work. These sets have been made 
by pupils under the direction of the 
teacher. 

During the term each student ro- 
tates to at least two other machines 
in the laboratory (an adding ma- 
chine and a calculator). The book- 
lets, “The Sunstrand Adding and 
Listing Machine,” “The Burrough 
Calculator,’ and “The Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine,” by C. H. Katen- 
kamp, (Gregg Publishing Company) 
are being used with the correspond- 
ing machines. 

Ledger and statement sheets, stop- 
payment blanks, overdraft notices, 
credit and debit slips, and all practi- 
cal material are collected from local 
banks and studied. The relation of 
the bookkeeping department to the 
other departments of the bank is 
pointed out. 


Second Term 


The machines are all changed for 


commercial posting. The work and 
procedure for this term are similar 
to the first term, reviewing funda- 
mentals in operation and students 
rotating to the various machines. I[n 
addition, each student does a small 
set of books on the Burroughs state- 
ment machine. 

To emphasize the relation of the 
bookkeeping department to other de- 
partments of the business, students 
collect materials from local firms 
which are studied in class. 


Correlation to Advanced 
Bookkeeping 


During this term, all the advanced 
bookkeeping students (Regents sec- 
ond-year bookkeeping) are doing the 
accounts receivable and the accounts 
payable of a large practice set on the 
bookkeeping machines emphasizing 
the relation of machine bookkeeping 
to formal bookkeeping. Too many 
of our commercial courses fail to 
show the students the correlation of 
the subjects to each other and to 
business. 


The Teacher 


In holding class discussions, the 
teacher will from time to time ex- 
plain different problems as_ they 
arise. The teacher can explain that 
he is acting as the general bookkeep- 
er and he controls their books in 
both the banking and commercial 
bookkeeping. Under this method, 
work is submitted to the teacher 
and a stamp of approval is placed 
on the student’s control sheet for 
each day’s work. This keeps the 
teacher in close contact with each 
student’s work, so that he can show 
the student how to correct errors, 
speed up the work, and improve 
methods of operation. 





Vivid Duplicator Now 
Owned by Smith-Corona 


Formation of the Vivid Division 
of the L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., to manufacture and 
market Vivid duplicating machines, 
gelatine rolls and accessories, was 
recently announced by Fowler Man- 
ning, president. Plant, equipment 
and all merchandise of Vivid Incor- 
porated of Chicago, has been ac- 
quired by the Smith-Corona com- 
pany, with license to manufacture 
Vivid duplicator and rolls under ex- 
isting patents. 

The present sales and service of- 
fices of the Vivid company in a num- 
ber of cities, will be continued, pend 
ing their consolidation with Smith 
Corona branch offices. 
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SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, by 
Charles F. Hainfeld, Lyons & Carna- 
han, New York, 369 pp. 

Opening with some very definite sug- 
gestions about the personal qualities of 
otiice workers and carrying through a 
complete discussion of many phases of 

ecretarial work, this new book is the 
~ ve that should fit well into the modern 
secretarial office practice course. It is 
particularly strong in the manner in 
which it handles business machines, par- 
ticularly those that are of importance in 
secretarial office practice courses; it does 
ar unusually fine job in the manner in 
which it tends to maintain and further 
develop the basic stenographic skills; and 
it contains an especially complete and de- 
tailed discussion of the many kinds and 
pliases of filing. 

The publishers have made available a 
very inexpensive miniature filing outfit 
w! hich may be used with the book. How- 
ever, inasmuch as both Library Bureau 
and Y. & E. filing rules are given, the 
book may be used equally well with either 
of these outfits. 

This book is truly a real contribution 
to the office practice field—Peter L. Ag- 
new. 

x *k x 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, by 
George H. Van Tuyl, New York: 
American Book Co., 455 pp. $1.20. 
(Revised and enlarged edition). 

This book is a complete revision of the 
author’s “New Complete Business Arith- 
metic” which has been so popular for the 
last twenty years. In addition to includ- 
ing many new problems and topics the en- 
tire book has been rewritten bringing all 
business terms, dates, prices, etc., into 
harmony with current practices. 

The approach of the previous edition 
of developing skill in the fundamental 
computations before attempting to solve 
problems has not been changed as a gen- 
eral teaching plan. The “aliquot part ap- 
proach” has also been maintained. This 
plan is used as a means of stimulating 
the students’ interest by the study of 
short cuts and the relationship of num- 
bers applied through practical arithmetic 
problems while reviewing the fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic. Abundant oral and 
written problems are provided for drill 
purposes. 

x = 


CHARTER FOR THE SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES, by Charles A. Beard, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 122 
pp. $1.25. 

This little book is part one of the “Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical So- 
ciety. Naturally any contribution by 
Professor Beard receives and deserves 
careful attention, and this particular work 
is no exception to the rule. The book 
sets up a carefully thought-out philosophy 
for the basis upon which social science 
instruction in our schools from the ele- 





mentary grades to the college should be 
taught. It appeared to the reviewer that 
the presentation was unnecessarily ab- 
stract, but possibly this is needed in an 
introductory statement of this type. 

The “Charter” suggests a serious chal- 
lenge to business education. Where can 
the teacher or administrator go for an 
authoritative program of advancement in 
business education. No guiding philoso- 
phy for business education is at present 
available. No organized understanding 
of the basically different viewpoints that 
prevail can be obtained. The social sci- 
ence teachers have issued us an appeal 
we cannot afford to neglect. Let us re- 
spond before it is too late. 

ee * 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by R. 
Robert Rosenberg, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., Part I, 60c, Part II, 
80c. 

A complete course in the use of busi- 
ness arithmetic organized on the unit 
plan and published in pad form. Each 
page provides for solutions and an- 
swers. This makes for easy checking and 
grading. The units are so organized that 
they can be worked out in the regular 45 
minute period. 

The topics treated are those included 
in modern courses of study. The work 
is so organized that if the teacher does 
not care to use a text, the pads will pro- 
vide for all class needs. On the other 
hand they may easily be used in conjunc- 
tion with a formal text. 

x * * 


STORE SALESMANSHIP, by Brisco, 
Griffith and Robinson, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., $2.00. 

The book offers material and problems 
covering a complete course in selling as 
it applies to the present-day store. The 
book is written expressly for secondary 
schools. The book should without doubt 
be given careful attention and considera- 
tion by teachers who are preparing to or- 
ganize a high school course in retailing. 
As naturally most students who go into 
selling positions from high school gain 
their entrance into business through the 
retail phase of selling this type of course 
should have definite vocational value in 
many high schools. 


* * * 
SCIENTIFIC DICTATION, by 
Charles A. Thomas, New York: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 353 pp. $1.40. 

To facilitate rhythm in the writing of 
shorthand, and to provide a_ perfectly 
controlled shorthand writing load for any 
material, this text introduced the stroke- 
word. 3y dictating stroke-words per 
minute the speed per minute remains con- 
stant at a given speed no matter how 
the syllabic intensity of the material may 


The book is divided into four divi- 
sions on the basis of the length of the 
letters and each of these parts is care- 
fully graded for difficulty. The book is 
Or 


wi 








planned for the use of students who have 

mastered the greater portion of the 

theory work and are ready for dictation. 

The latter are to be given daily assign- 

ments and dictated as familiar material. 
x ok * 


APPLIED ACCOUNTING PRINCI- 
PLES, bv Emmet Reid Sanford, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1931, $4.50. 

The work is a college text by a pro- 
fessor at the University of Montana. It 
is based on practical classroom needs and 
ample laboratory material is provided in 
each chapter. There are over fifty chap- 
ters, taking up one by one the essential 
items, beginning with the ledger, the 
journal, the trial balance, the balance 
sheet, the work sheet, and working on 
through to control accounts, surplus and 
reserves, and many other items entering 
into modern accounting. The book 
covers all important subjects that the stu- 
dent would encounter in this field. 

x *k 


ORGANIZED BUSINESS LEADER- 
SHIP, by Merle Thorpe, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1931, $2.50. 
The activities and possibilities of trade 

associations and similar organizations in 

developing the progress of American 
business are discussed in this book. The 
author, who is editor of the Nation’s 

Business, official organ of the United 

States Chamber of Commerce, is well 

qualified to write on this topic. 

To what extent may trade associations 
help improve the complicated and some- 
what out-of-date marketing system that 
now functions in our present economic 
life? How may consumer interests and 
consumer demands be improved to the 
better interest of the consumers them- 
selves as well as to the producer? What 
has been the history and success of the 
trade association in England and in this 
country? Is the trade association con- 
trary to the spirit of American democ- 
racy or is it an inevitable result of the 
changing economic. structure of the 
world? These and countless other prob- 
lems of a similar nature face every 
thinker in the field of business. Merle 
Thorpe gives many suggestions which 
may help, in part, to answer some of our 


problems. 
xk * x 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE, 
by C. H. Katenkamp, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co., 54 pp. 

The fourth of a series of brief manu- 
als dealing with the learning of various 
office machine techniques. The first 
three deal with the Burroughs, Monroe, 
and Standard machines. This booklet 
is designed to teach the operation of 
the Dalton Adding Machine. It teaches 
only such operations on the machine as 
every office worker should know. The 
special processes used in certain of- 
fices can quickly be learned if the 

(Continued on page 32) 










Promotions on 
College Faculties 
The following members of college 
faculties have recently been promoted to 
associate professorships: Helen a 
of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; D. D. 
Lessenberry of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; and Benjamin R. 
Haynes of the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
xk * * 


“Commerce Notes” in 
St. Louis 
We were glad to receive, a few days 
ago, a copy of Commerce Notes, a mime- 
ographed news letter issued “from time 
to time” to the Commercial Teachers of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Like Postings of 
Los Angeles, California, and the Ledger 
Page of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, this 
news letter is designed to keep the local 
couimercial teachers informed on new 
ideas and developments and on current 
happenings both within and outside of 
the system. Commerce Notes is issued 
by L. Gilbert Dake, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education in St. Louis, Missouri. 
* * * 


High School Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey 

The High School Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey held its spring 
conference Saturday, May 7, at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick. Esther E. 
Hanna, Memorial High School, West 
New York, presided at the meeting. John 
E. Stevenson of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., the principal speaker, dis- 
cussed “What Business Expects from 
Commercial aga J. E. Williams 
of Millburn, N. J., also spoke; his topic 
was “Duplicating Methods in Office 
Practice.” Earl Tharp, of East Side 
High School, Newark, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. 

x * Ok 

Collings Heads U. S. 
Delegation to London Conference 

Harry T. Collings, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was on 
April 28 appointed chairman of the dele- 
gation which will represent the United 
States Government at the triennial con- 
gress of the International Society for 
Commercial Education in London on 
July 25. Other delegates are: William L. 
Cooper, commercial attache, London; Dr. 
John R. Gregg, New York; Dr. Thomas 
H. Healy, Georgetown Universitv; W. 
H. Leffingwell, New York; Dr. Everett 
W. Lord, Boston University; Dr. Lever- 
ett S. Lyon, Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington; Miss Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland; Dr. Henry B. 
Rathbone, New York University; Miss 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit; Dr. John A. Stevenson, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Harold J. Stonier, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, New York. 

The purpose of the London Confer- 
ence is to bring together the leaders in 
secondary and higher education for busi- 
ness from the various countries to ex- 
change ideas about outstanding problems 
and practices in business education. 
Among the topics to be discussed are: 
Cooperation between business and_insti- 
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tutions offering business courses, training 
for foreign trade and other specialized 
fields, business ethics, business research, 
modern office equipment, and commercial 
teacher training. 

Due to the rapidly changing social and 
economic conditions throughout the 
world, the congress proposes to empha- 
size the newer social and_ institutional 
factors affecting business education. Au- 
thorities of the respective countries will 
discuss the necessity of broadening the 
scope of business training, causes and ef- 
fects of the increasingly large number 
of women in business, and the recogni- 
tion that all citizens be provided with 
general business information. The inter- 
change of business teachers and students 
to develop a better understanding among 
future business men and women will be 
discussed. 

In various countries, national chapters 
of the International Association for 
Commercial Education, which sponsors 
the congresses, have been formed. The 
American chapter is cooperating with 
universities in the offering of an educa- 
tional tour to seven European countries 
and to the congress. Many leaders in 
business education have indicated their 
intention of attending the congress. 

* OK Ok 


Peirce School 
Weekly Broadcasts 

A survey of business conditions in the 
Philadelphia district is being made week- 
ly by H. E. Bartow, Secretary of the 
Peirce School of Business Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia, and is being broad- 
cast by him every Saturday over Station 
WCAU. On April 0,3 1932, Mr. Bartow 
gave a very interesting talk on “Business 
and Employment Conditions.” 

x ok x 
Michigan Schoclmasters Club 

The Michigan Schoolmasters Club held 
their commercial conference at Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, April 29, 1932. J. M. 
Trytten of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Addresses were made by L. J. 
O'Rourke, Director of Research, United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and by Arthur E. Johnson, 
Personnel Department Union Trust Co., 
Detroit. The discussion which was led 
by B. S. Frost, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, centered around the prob- 
lem of setting up an organization that 
would tend to secure continuity of pro- 
gram. The conference voted that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the chair- 
man for a period of one year to consider 
and present at next year’s meeting a 
plan for coping with this problem. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
J. M. Trytten, University of Michigan, 
Chairman; C. W. Kammerer, Head of 
Commercial Department, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, Vice-chair- 
man; and Lottie M. Carson, Secretary. 

* ok * 


Worley Heads Department 
At Duquesne 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently added a four year commer- 
cial teachers training program. This has 
been fully approved by the State Board 
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of Education. The commercial curricu- 
lum, which is to be introduced into the 
University program next semester, was 
drawn up by Father R. V. Kirk, Dean of 
the School of Education. 

Dr. R. J. Worley, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the Langley High 
School in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
head this new department. Dr. Worley 
has had a wide experience in the field of 
business education and is unusually well 
fitted for the work he is about to under- 


take. 
x ok * 


Department of Business 
Education, N. E. A. 

The N. E. A. Department of Busincss 
Education will meet this year at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey on June 28 and 29. 

The general theme of this program will 
be Looking Ahead in Education for Busi- 
ness. The first speaker of the program 
on Tuesday afternoon will present the 
topic, “What Each and Every Citizen 
Should Know About Business.” Business 
will be thought of as one of our primary 
social institutions along with the home, 
government, schools, and other essential 
social institutions. 

Business education, when thus thought 
of, has at least two principal phases: (1) 
The phase of social relationships in 
which its possible key functions are pro- 
duction, marketing, finance, and manage- 
ment. It is an understanding and appre- 
ciation of these peculiar functions of 
business in its broader human relation- 
ships with other primary social institu- 
tions that business education has_ its 
greatest wealth of educational possibili- 
ties. All ultimate values are human 
values, even as economics itself as a sci- 
ence of wealth is ultimately a study of 
human happiness or best social welfare. 

The second phase of business education 
is that of techniques by means of which 
the functions of business are carried on. 
An example of such techniques is ac- 
counting which serves as one important 
means of evaluating the key functions of 
production, marketing, finance, and man- 
agement. The art of a man’s work 1 
its techniques, as in accounting, selling, 
filing; the science of his work is in his 
understanding and appreciation of the 
principles which underlie the complex 
human relationships that comprise what 
we call business life. In other words, a 
man works with his technique as a way 
of carrying on and evaluating certain im- 
portant functions which make up the life 
of a salesman, the life of a bookkeeper, 
or the life of a secretary. 

The social obligations of business and 
its essential techniques should comprise 
the common ground of all speakers. How 
we are to realize these objectives, an 
what is the relative importance of the 
various techniques, will most likely dif- 
fer in the experience and judgment of 
each speaker. Thus, unification of ol- 
jectives, along with differentiation 0! 
means of obtaining these objectives 
should characterize the whole program. 

‘2 


Cutting Salaries 
It is superficial and short | 
thinking that leads school authorities to 
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the conclusion that salaries of teachers 
should be reduced in these times of eco- 
nomic stress. Such thinking is based on 
the false assumption that when the in- 
comes of bankers, merchants, profes- 
sional people, and mechanics are re- 
duced, it is but right that salaries of 
teachers should also be cut. Such 
thought does not take into consideration 
the fact that teachers do not share in 
the gains of prosperous times in the 
came degree as do those in other avenues 
of employment. When times are good, 
hankers frequently make in a year more 
than a teacher can save in a lifetime, 
physicians charge and collect fees that 
put the teacher’s meager income to 
shame, merchants build up reserves for 
periods of depression and the teacher’s 
income is often exceeded by that of the 
common day laborer. Teachers have 
rarely been paid a full living wage. To 
reduce their standard of living now is 
an injustice and one that will not be 
readily adjusted even when economic 
conditions improve. 

A more reasonable policy for a board 
of education to pursue would be that of 
improving the quality of the teaching 
personnel. This can be done now with- 
out increasing salaries. Improvement 
may be made by either one of two 
methods: inefficient teachers can be dis- 
missed and better ones employed; good 
teachers may be reemployed on the con- 
lition that they improve themselves by 
hetter preparation. 

The tendency to reduce salaries is 
striking at the very life of the schools 
hecause its ultimate result will be to re- 
duce standards, to discourage the highest 
types of personalities from entering the 
profession, to drive out as the economic 
pressure is relieved, those who are the 
most virile and ambitious and to hold to 
a low level of training those who remain 

To make the children suffer, to stunt 
the rising generation, to make meal of 
our seed corn, may or may not appease 
for the moment a real or fancied pang of 
hunger, but it will never bring lasting 
satisfaction to those who believe that 
parents owe life to their children and that 
a state perpetuates itself in strength and 
health only when it recognizes that child- 
hood is the only means by which such 
perpetuation can be attained. 

ok cs ok 


Equal Rights Not a Dead Issue 

“Equal pay for equal work,” insist the 
women when discrimination in favor of 
men appears in the teachers’ salary sched- 
ule. “Men have dependents and must re- 
ceive higher salaries than women,” coun- 
ter those who defend the male’s right to 
a larger income. 

Although not by any means _ peculiar 
to the education profession, the struggle 
for equal recognition on the salary check 
has been waged among teachers since the 
feminine declaration of independence bv 
Susan B. Anthony, who, in the words of 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica began the 
equal rights movement “after being a 
school teacher for fifteen years” herself. 

Figures just assembled by the Research 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation throw some light on the way 
which the battle turns on this front. The 
editorial shibboleth of Miss Anthony— 
“men, their rights and nothing more; 


women, their rights and nothing less” 
seems to be more universally written into 
the rule books of large city boards of 
education than into those of boards rep- 
resenting smaller cities. Only 13 cities 
over 100,000 population pay higher sala- 
ries to men teachers than to women 
teachers in the junior high school. Of 
84 cities in this population group only 
I5 per cent pay higher salaries to men in 
senior high schools. Of 1,098 cities re- 
porting the policy of their senior high 
schools, 55 per cent pay higher salaries 
to men teachers. The discrimination in 
favor of men in cities of less than 30,000 
population is responsible for the higher 
percentage which represents the policy of 
all cities grouped together. Sixty per 
cent of the senior high schools in cities 
ranging from 2,500 to 5,000 pay men 
teachers more than women. 

Meanwhile the opponents and propo- 
nents carry the campaign into the byways 
of the smaller towns and cities with the 
following arguments on the respective 
sides: 

1. If salaries of women teachers are 
raised to the level of those paid men 
teachers, great increases in taxes 
will be necessary. 

On the other hand, if salaries of 
men teachers are reduced to equal 
those of women, many capable men 
teachers will leave school work for 
other occupations. 

3. Our public schools are already 
suffering from  over-feminization. 
Growing children should have con- 
tacts with both men and women 
teachers. 

4. The supply of men teachers is limit- 
ed; higher salaries must therefore 
be paid to secure their services. 

The arguments on the contrary side 

have been stated thus: : 

1. Equal pay for equal work is a grow- 
ing practice and is fundamentally 
sound. ; 
Salaries should be based on service 
rendered and not on extraneous 
questions ,such as sex. 

3. The assumption that men are the 
only ones who carry the burden of 
dependents is fallacious. 

4. Women are rapidly attaining 
equality with men in other occupa- 
tions and in other aspects of life. 

Other facts presented in this study of 
the National Education Association in- 
clude such administrative practices af- 
fecting classroom teachers as contracts, 
retention, promotion, salary schedule 
practices, sick leave, sabbatical leave, and 
teacher rating. This publication is Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. X, No. 2, March 
1932. It is Part IT of the January 1932 
Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1. These studies 
may be obtained for 25¢ each from the 


ci) 
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National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


* * * 


Business Education Association 
of the State of New York 

Matters of current interest and im- 
portance to owners and proprietors of 
private commercial schools will attract 
the attention of at least 300 of these 
when the annual spring meeting of the 
Business Education Association of the 
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State of New York is held in Utica, New 
York, Friday and Saturday, May 13 and 
14. The two days’ sessions will be held 
in Hotel Utica. They will bring to that 
city representatives of the majority of 
private commercial schools in the Empire 
State. 

The election of officers will be a no- 
table proceeding of the sessions. Pres- 
ent officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: President, Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., 
general manager of the Rochester Busi- 
~~ Institute; Vice-President, William 

S. Risinger, principal of the Utica School 
of Commerce; Secretary, Irving E. 
Chase of the United States Secretarial 
School of New York City, and Treasur- 
er, George Wolf of Bird’s Business In- 
stitute, also of the metropolis. 

The above named officers with the ad- 
dition of the following educators form 
the Executive Committee: Prentiss Car- 
nell of the Albany Business College 
Sherman C. Estey of the Merchants and 
3ankers Business School of New York 
City, and Fred E. Peters of the Chown 
School of Business in Buffalo. 

x * * 
Commercial Teachers Association of 
New York City Meets ; 

“Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
Teaching” was the central theme of the 
fifth annual spring conference of the 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity which was 
held on Saturday, April 30, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. At the 
luncheon which closed the meeting the 
speakers were Robert E. Simon, who 
talked on “The Business Teacher in Our 
Scheme of Education” and Homer 5. 
Pace of Pace Institute, whose topic was 
“Business Depression and Its Relation to 
Education.” 

The question of diagnostic testing was 
discussed from the points of view of the 
following sections affliated with the or- 
ganization. Pitman stenography, Gregg 
stenography, accounting, administration 
and teacher training, and salesmanship 
and advertising. The Private Business 
Schools Management Association also 
met as part of the convention. 

The New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers Association and the Pitman 
Commercial Teachers Association held a 
joint meeting at 10 o'clock after which 
each group held its own section meeting 
as did the other affiliated organizations. 
At the joint meeting of the Pitman and 
Gregg teachers the speakers were: Mrs. 
Emma Felter of Walton High School and 
Miss Etta C. Skene of New York Uni- 
versity. At the section meeting of the 
Gregg teachers the speakers were Miss 
Lila W. Brock of Central High School, 
Newark, and Dr. J. J. Findlay, honorary 
professor of education in the University 
of Manchester, England. The Pitman 
teachers heard Miss Elsie Palmer of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Miss 
Sadie Saslaw of Thomas Jefferson High 
School and Miss Fannie Cohen of the 
Corlears Junior High School. 

Speakers at the section meeting for ac- 
counting teachers were Miss Margaret 
Fay, chairman of the accounting depart- 
ment at Abraham Lincoln High School; 
Harry Kessler, chairman of the account- 
ing department at Walton High School; 
Maurice Gottlieb, chairman of the ac 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Have You Heard 


of the typing text that teaches by a new 
technique and a new plan of motivation? 
—of the typing text that contains not 
only timed test record sheets, but all the 
material necessary for teaching, includ- 
(You 


remember, of course, that the typewriter 


ing all the timed tests themselves? 


companies have ceased to supply test 
That typing text is 


STUART TYPING 


By Esta Ross Stuart, Berkeley High 
School, - Berkeley, California 


published by 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue - 


material). 


Chicago, Illinois 
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YOU HAVE: 
A WIDE CHOICE OF PROBLEMS 


in 


20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


The complete text has 383 Questions for Class 
Discussion . . . 303 Illustrative Problems .. . 242 
Laboratory Problems 53 Supplementary 
Problems ... and 1022 Supplementary Discussion 
Problems (in Teachers' Manual). 


With this choice of problems, you can take care 
of individual differences of students. You will 
always have an adequate supply without pre- 
paring new ones. 
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HREE questions face every 

thoughtful teacher: (1) How 

can I get the best results 
from the methods and materials 
I use in teaching? (2) How 
can I at the same time increase 
the efficiency of these methods 
and materials by learning from 
others what is being done day 
by day? (38) If there are cer- 
tain facts behind the successful 
practice of these methods where 
can I get these facts impartial- 
ly set forth? 


GET THE FACTS 
that make your 
METHODS 
Successful! 


ONE YEAR 
(10 issues) 
comes to you 


These questions are being 
for $2.00 


answered for you each month 
in THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 


A TWO NESS EDUCATION. 


YEARS’ 
subscription 
at $3.00 
saves $1.00 


It is the only INDEPEN- 
DENT magazine published for 
those who are training students 
to enter business. It gives you 
the WHEN —the WHY —the 
WHAT of business education. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















Ve will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or BusINEss EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Backgrounds of Business 
Education 


(Continued from page 21) 


card, other subjects, too, were of- 
fered and thus a business school 
came into being. Platt R. Spencer, 
a famous penman of the time, H. 
D. Stratton and others followed 
the procedure instituted by Pack- 
ard. With the establishment of 
the Bryant and Stratton College in 
Cleveland in 1853 began the vogue 
of “chain” schools. In 1858 a New 
York City link of this chain was 
established. There was a Packard 
Chain, too. 

From the very nature of its 
structure, no one of these chains 
could long endure and soon they 
began slowly to disintegrate. This 
process gained rapid momentum, as 
the older leaders passed away and 
soon the chains were completely 
broken up. But the separate, in- 
dividual schools still remained. 


Brief Curricula 


While the older schools began 
with a simple curriculum, it was 
enough for all purposes and needs. 
The business community required 
only those skills that were taught. 
Penmanship was a very important 
subject; commercial arithmetic, 
too, was of great importance. 
Bookkeeping was of value, its im- 
portance growing with the growth 
and increase of business. Short- 
hand came much later and it was 
not until about 1880 that it and 
typewriting were both added by 
Mr. Packard, who seems to have 
been among the first, if not actual- 
ly the first, to do so. Some of 
these schools were later endowed 
and their continued existence for 
usefulness thus assured, Grateful 
alumni and other interested citi- 
zens saw to this. The Packard 
Business School in New York City 
is such a school; The Pratt Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn was endowed 
about 1888 and The Drexel Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia about 1892. 

The commercial subjects were 
not introduced into the free, public 
secondary schools until long after 
the private business schools had 
pointed out the road. It must be 
remembered, too, that the demand 
for trained workers in business 
was steadily growing, and that the 
private schools could not adequate- 
ly supply the demand. It would 
perhaps not be stretching the truth 
too far, also, to add that business 
was probably demanding workers 


not only trained but also sponsored 
by reputable, responsible bodies 
such as boards of education. 
Bookkeeping Required 

So far as we know, Massa- 
chusetts led the procession by 
passing her 1827 law, referred to 
earlier, which included bookkeep- 
ing as a required subject in all high 
schools. In 1841 the Central High 
School of Philadelphia added a 
complete business education de- 
partment. For some reason this 
did not long survive and this in- 
stitution soon reverted to type and 
again became a classical high 
school. In 1898, however, a com- 
plete commercial course was rees- 
tablished at the Central High 
School of Philadelphia. Other 
cities followed, the exact chrono- 
logical order in which they fell into 
line not being very material. 
Among the earlier cities were New 
York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, Syracuse, etc. Today, 
of course, no town or city of any 
size but has either a commercial 
high school or a department of 
business in a cosmopolitan high 
school. Certainly the report of 
those German experts, when they 
returned from their visit of inspec- 
tion to the St. Louis Exposition in 
1903 is no longer true, that while 
America had many physical ad- 
vantages to make her a strong 
commercial competitor these were 
largely neutralized by “her com- 
placent satisfaction” with every- 
thing American, one important 
sign being the absence of special 
industrial and commercial educa- 
tion. 


Establishment of College Business 
Education 


After the full development of the 
commercial high school courses 
followed the establishment of col- 
leges and universities devoted to 
the higher training for business. 
“The complexities of modern busi- 
ness and the consequent more 
urgent need for trained minds, for 
flexible intelligence combined with 
hieh character, were already call- 
ing for a preliminary specialized 
education. The colleges answered 
a demand from business,—the col- 
legiate and business schools have 
shown themselves fitted to their 
environment. They are in truth a 
function of social progress.” 


(“Social Progress and Business 
Education,” Edwin F. Gay—1927). 
The Wharton School of Finance at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
was established in 1881. Other 
business schools of collegiate rank 
were not slow to follow. Dart- 
mouth, New York University, 
Columbia University, Harvard 
University and many others fol- 
lowed until today there is scercely 
a university in this great land of 
ours that does not number a busi- 
ness department or college among 
its faculties. Thus the earnest 
prayer of the ardent Englishman 
for England has certainly been 
answered for America where 
young people of the finest types 
seek out the path leading to the 
business colleges. 

From this brief historical sketch 
we must conclude that if educa- 
tion is life and a preparation for 
further living, who dare say that 
one truly educated for business is 
not also prepared to be a leader in 
social progress? ‘The social justi- 
fication of business education,” de- 
clares Professor L. C. Marshall, 
“lies in its contribution to in- 
creased productive capacity, using 
that term in its broadest sense. 
Productive capacity is promoted by 
competence in social relationships 
as truly as it is by technical com- 





Reorganization Needs 
(Concluded from page 18) 
tween two such subjects or parts of 
subjects treated by independent de- 
partments. Moreover, prospective 
fields of activity often serve as more 
rational guides in the election of the 
field of major interest. Indeed, the 
only ultimately sound definition of a 
‘major’ ‘emerges from the interplay 
between the minds of a free and un- 
trammeled teacher and a_ student 
who has had reasonable opportunity 
for acquaintance with the world of 

action an dthought.’* 

Now that we are in a period of 
quandry and economic unrest, is it 
not an opportune time to study 
some of the possible readjustments 
of commercial education with the 
view to more emphasis on humani- 
tarian values for occupational stu- 
dents and more occupational values 
for academic students? It is not 
time to let down on speed studies, 
except for special students, which 
have as a sole purpose the speeding 
up of highly organized office ser- 
vices or techniques. 








*Johnston, J. B., Dean of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts, University of Minnesota. 
“Adjusting College Education to the Individ- 
ual’, N. E. A. Journal, November, 1931. 
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Elementary Business Training 


in Public Junior High School 


(Continued from page 12) 


8. Very little has been done to- 
ward the subject certification of 
teachers teaching elementary busi- 
ness training. However, graduates 
of state teacher-training institutions 
are, in effect, certified by the state. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations 
are made looking toward the general 
improvement of elementary business 
training in the public junior high 
schools of the United States. 

1. If commercial education in the 
junior high school should consist of 
those elementary business experi- 
ences in which the individual pupil 
participates in his daily life, and if 
formal skill - producing practices 
should be referred until a later peri- 
od in the educative process, then the 
prevailing aim of elementary busi- 
ness training should mostly deal 
with those general activities that are 
participated in by all pupils as con- 
sumers of economic goods and ser- 
vices. Its content should consist of 
purposeful and meaningful activities 
rather than merely of a_ special 
segregation of “job-skill” situations. 

2. If elementary business train- 
ing consists of elementary business 
information and common _ business 
procedure useful to everyone and if 
the subject should aim to reinforce, 
guide, and direct the activities of the 
pupils both within and out of the 
school, then it is recommended that 
the subject be offered to all pupils as 
a basic course, for five periods a 
week for one semester in either the 
eighth or ninth grades. 

3. Titles for this first section of 
the work which are so often used, 
should be discarded for such possi- 
ble titles as, “General Business In- 
formation,” or ‘General Business 
Activities,” or some similar titles 
that explain most accurately the 
aims of the course. 

4. As vocational education in the 
junior high school cannot be justified 
as such, except in those cases where 
a relatively large number of pupils 
must leave school at the end of the 
ninth grade, it is recommended that 
the vocational material of elemen- 
tary business training that is now 
quite universally offered during the 
second semester be discontinued as 
a junior high school offering. 

5. The second section of the 
course should be offered in one of 


the later years of the senior high 
school and should be required of 
commercial pupils. This section 
should consist of topics to be dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of the 
producer of economic goods and 
services. 

6. This new course may be called 
“Elementary Business Training,” 
“First Lessons in Business,” “Intro- 
duction to Business,” or some sim- 
ilar title that will differentiate it 
from the general business informa- 
tion section. 

7. It is recommended that the 
more technical commercial courses, 
such as bookkeeping and shorthand, 
be dropped from the curricula oi the 
junior high schools. 

8. Textbooks should be used in 
presenting the work, but only as 
guides. The pupils should be allow- 
ed actually to participate in those 
actvities of the school, such as those 
of the school bank, the school cafe- 
teria, the school paper, the school 
office, and other similar practices 
that closely parallel corresponding 
activities found in the business 
world. 

9. To make the course of great- 
est value to the pupils at the time 
they take it, it is recommended that 
each teacher ascertain what common 
business operations are performed 
in the every-day lives of the people 
in his community. This information 
may be secured through check-lists 
given to the pupils and also to their 
parents. The data obtained should 
be of considerable importance in de- 
termining the content of the course, 
and also the proper emphasis that 
should be placed upon the various 
topics discussed during the course. 


On The Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 27) 


fundamentals taught in this course are 
understood. The work has been ar- 
ranged so that the student can go ahead 
as rapidly as he is able to. The teach- 
ing technique is primarily that of the 
job sheet. As the student finished his 
work he finds the method of checking 
his work explained on the job sheet. 
These booklets should do much to im- 
prove the level of work in office prac- 
tices classes which are becoming so in- 
creasingly popular in high — school 
classes. 


June, 1932 
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Commercial Education in 
Switzerland 


(Continued from page 16) 


(Berne, Lausanne, Geneva, Bellin- 
zona); others are running the matri- 
culation classes parallel to the di- 
ploma classes for the last two or 
three years. Thus it is possible to 
give the diploma classes a more prac- 
tical, and matriculation classes a 
more scientific, training. 

Programs of Swiss Commercial 

Schools 

In the two year curricula students 
are taught French, German, English, 
geography, history, arithmetic, 
geometry and algebra, physics, 
chemistry, bookkeeping, commercial 
lav, handwriting, shorthand, type- 
writing, and gymnastics. This is the 
curriculum for French Swiss com- 
mercial schools. The German com- 
mercial schools for boys and girls, 
allow the student a little more lati- 
tude. 

The German Swiss three com- 
mercial curriculum for boys will il- 
lustrate a three year program. It in- 
cludes in addition to the subjects 
mentioned above for the two year 
curriculum, Italian, history, econom- 
ics, correspondence and office work, 
traffic, singing, and the Scripture. 

A four and_ four-and-one-half 
year curriculum given to boys in the 
German Swiss commercial schools 
includes the above and deals with 
them more intensively. Students are 
required to take three languages in 
addition to German, their native 
tongue, and may elect another 
language such as Dutch, Spanish, or 
Russian. The French schools of the 
same type are organized in some- 
what the same fashion. 

Commercial Education of the 

University Standard 

We have only one school of the 
type which is so frequent in Ger- 
many, the “Handelshochschule”. It 
is the Commercial University of St. 
Gall, founded in 1910. But all our 
older universities have founded 
chairs or organized faculties for 
economic and commercial studies. 
These faculties might be compared 
with the American University 
Schools of Business Administration. 
The students of these faculties must 
have passed the maturity examina- 
tion of one of the recognized four 
or five years’ commercial schools or 
an equivalent institution. Students 


presenting the diploma of a three or 
four vears’ commercial school ad- 
mitted, but they have to undergo 
supplementary examinations before 


they are permitted to go in for 
academic degrees. The teaching is 
on the same lines as in other facul- 
ties, by means of lectures and semi- 
nary work. The following subjects 
are found on the programs of all the 
universities and the St. Gall Com- 
mercial University: Political Econ- 
omy, Commerce, Sociology, Statis- 
tics, Commercial Geography, His- 
tory of Commerce, Arithmetic, 
Finance, Insurance, etc. The de- 
grees conferred by the St. Gall Com- 


mercial University are the follow- 
ing: (a) University Diploma for 
Commercial Studies, (b) Diploma 


for Insurance and Administration, 
(c) Diploma for Accountancy, (d) 
Diploma for Teachers of Commerce. 

At Zurich University only two de- 
grees are obtainable: (a) Diploma 
tor teachers of Commerce, (b) Doc- 
tor oeconomiae publicae. 

At Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, 
Neuchatel, and Fribourg there is a 
first examination called “license és 
sciences commerciales et économi- 
ques”. Then there is also the de- 
gree for teachers of commerce and 
the title of Doctor of Commerce, 
which is given after presentation of 
a thesis and various examinations, 
orally and in writing, on a combina- 
tion of at least three prescribed sub- 
jects. 

Private Commercial Schools 

Contrary to the French, Belgian, 
or English practice, private schools 
are never subsidized by the Swiss 
Confederation. They are not super- 
vised, and they are not entitled to 
confer any degrees. In spite of 
these handicaps they are very. num- 
erous and well frequented. Most of 
them are boarding schools, and 
therefore in a position to exercise a 
greater educational influence than 
the public schools. A large per- 
centage of their pupils are for- 
eigners who come to Switzerland 
for the study of languages. The 
“pensionnats de jeunes gens et de 
jeunes filles” (many with the special 
mention “école de commerce’) in 
French Switzerland and the numer- 
ous “Landerziehungsheime” of Ger- 
man Switzerland are an important 
factor in the country’s economic life, 
almost another “industrie des 
étrangers”’. 

The Swiss “Society for Commer- 
mercial Education” 

The community of interests 


among the numerous commercial 
schools of all types early led to the 
constitution of a national “Society 
for the Promotion of Commercial 
Education”, which later on got into 
touch with similar organizations in 
other countries. Both the old and 
the new “International Society for 
Commercial Education” were found- 
ed at Zurich (1900 and 1926). Dur- 
ing two periods of three years each 
it was presided over by Dr. A. Jun- 
od, the G.O.M. or “Grand Old 
Man” of commercial education in 
Switzerland, and its Inspector Gen- 
eral. The Swiss Society for Com- 
mercial Education, which at present 
numbers more than 800 members, 
has one of the oldest and most com- 
plete libraries on commercial educa- 
tion (at Lausanne). It has a per- 
manent secretariat, an information 
office for commercial teachers, a 
monthly review, valuable collections 
of material for the teaching of com- 
mercial geography, commercial cor- 
respondence, and the study of wares. 

From time to time the Society ar- 
ranges holiday courses for its mem- 
bers. More often its arrangements 
are combined with those of the 
Swiss Mercantile Society and the 
Associations of former pupils of 
commercial schools. 

In conclusion we may well say 
that necessity and a number of fav- 
orable circumstances have con- 
tributed to secure for Switzerland a 
leading and privileged position in 
commercial as well as in general 
education, a position which we are 
determined to maintain and further 
to develop in the spirit of its foun- 
ders and its present leaders. 


NEWS - - IDEAS 
SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from page 29) 


counting department at Seward Park 
High School and Abraham Deutsch of 
George Washington High School. 

At the business meeting at the close 
of the conference Dean Joseph C. Myer 
of the School of Accounting and Finance, 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, New York 
was elected president for the coming 
year. The other officers that were elect- 
ed are Vice-President, Frank Arnold, 
Head of Annex, Haaren High School, 
120 W. 46th Street, New York City; 
Second Vice-President, Howard Scher- 
mahorn, Secretary (continued) Mrs. 
Sadie Neuman, Chairman of Stenography 
Department, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; Treasurer, 
Henry Smithline, Chairman, Accounting 
Department, Grover Cleveland High 
School, New York City; and Editor of 
Yearbook, Simon J. Jason, Administra- 


tive Assistant, Walton High School, New 
York City. 
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VIGOROUS 
DEPENDABLE 


Van Tuyl's Praetieal 
Arithmeties 


Brief Course, $1.00 Enlarged Course, $1.20 


A modernization of the author's earlier 
popular business arithmetics. In every 
respect they comply with the most 
exacting courses of study. Many new 
features, including the use of formulae. 


Hotehkiss and Drew’s 
New Business English 


400 pp. $1.16 


Here the leading textbook in this im- 
portant subject has been made even bet- 
ter than it was—modernized; fresh in its 
illustrative matter; up-to-date in spirit; 
thorough and effective in its training. 


7 © wy 
Niehols’ New Junior 
Business Training 

Complete, $1.68. Part One, $1.00; 

Part Two, $1.00 

A new edition of the author's previous 
popular textbook—revised, rewritten, en- 
riched. All arithmetic work---ie “moti- 
vated”. Training in business handwrit- 
ing is given proper emphasis. Accom- 
panied by ‘Teacher’s Manual and Key, 
blank Business Forms, and Achievement 
Tests. 


* 
Lathrop’s Laboratory 
Manual in Industrial 
. 
. 4 
Geography 
200° pp. $0.60 
Organized into 16 Units and developed 
logically by means of Contracts. Maps 
and Graphs. May be used with any in- 
dustrial geography. Special references 
to Whitheck’s Industrial Geography. 
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DESK ROOM 
FOR RENT 


In attractive office, light, telephone 

and limited stenographer service. 

Very unusual surroundings. $25.00 
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a month. Apply B. Barrett, 1072 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
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The New Pitman 
Phonography 


Benn Pitman system presented 
in novel and simple way— 
Single Stem Method. Make 
learning easy. Course includes 
87 graded letters. Abundan: 
reading matter. 

Cloth. pp. 174. List $1.50, 

Teachers’ sample 75 cts. 


T. C. DAVIS & SONS, Inc. 
512 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











| TYPE THE RHYTHMIC WAY | 


| HALL’S RECORDS | 


| 


Counted to fit line of writing. Bell sour ls 
on record. No other records so arranged. 
Endorsed by leading educators. | 
L. E. HALL, Ps. D., 
38 West 123d St., New York, N. Y. 











Teachers 
A genctes / 


Advertise your service 
here. Tell teachers 
what you have to offer 
in the JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
—the magazine that 
progressive teachers 
read. 


eLTo 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 
1170 Broadway New York 

















Account-Bookkeeper 


Married man 40 years of age ful- 
ly experienced and qualified by 
long service to assume full charge 
of accounting department records 
including credits and_ collections 
seeks a permanent connection with 
a reputable firm in capacity as 
Comptroller or Auditor. Former 
Public Accountant. Address Box 
No. 327, c/o The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


























Teaching Principles and Procedures 


For Gregg Shorthand 


By Etta C. Skene, Dr. Paul S. Lomax and John V. Walsh 
School of Education, New York University 





1. A text for teacher-training institutions. 


— 2. A methods book for all shorthand teachers. 


IS 
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ange dd. 
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What a vast amount of time this book is going to save teachers of beginning shorthand! 

And, too, think of the satisfaction of teaching according to this very latest method, straight from 
the School of Education of New York University! 

A number of achievement records are going to be broken next year by those teachers using Teach- 
ing Principles and Procedures in their beginning shorthand classes. 

Sorry we can’t send free samples. Fill out the coupon below and get this book as soon as it is 
ready. It will help you in your summer session courses and in preparing your plans for next year. 








When you get your copy of Teaching Principles and Procedures here is what you will find: 


1. A lesson plan and organization chart for every one of the thirty-six 
units of the Manual. 

2. For every lesson the authors have prepared a group of sentences con- 
taining the words given under each principle in the Manual so that you may 
teach these words immediately in context. 

3. A number of brief-form and theory-review letters supplement the 
theory sentences. 

4. The student’s home-work assignment is given at the end of each 
lesson. 

5. Assignments from the other basic and supplementary beginning texts 
are given with each Manual assignment. 


List Price $1.20—Ready July First 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


----------------- —Mail This Coupon to Our Nearest Offie——--—-——---------——------ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY Aaa 
- NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
270 Madison Ave. 2500 Prairie Ave. Statler Bldg. Phelan Bldg. Bloor Bldg. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me postpaid one copy of “Teaching Principles and Procedures for Gregg Shorthand.” List price, $1.20. 


Name 


(J. B. E.—6-32) 
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